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ONPAREIL 
VELVETEEN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 


ild respectfully notify the public that none of these goods are genuine unless stamped with the track 
the back of every yard, a fac-simile of which is herewith represented. 








FINE IN 
SUPERB 
TEXTURE. 
IN MAKE, 


Brom, N 6) N Pp yan R E j ‘R DYE AND 


FULL-TONED 
FINISH 
COLORS, 


HARPER’S BAZAR: “Another velvet season is one of the certainties announced thus early by the 
s. The best service is given by the close, short pile velvets, such as the NONPAREIL VELVETEE> 
t easily marred or creased, The NONPAREIL VELVETEEN is found in all the stylish new shades, at 1 
le up, with the pile turned upward, it cannot be distinguished from silk velvet. The difference in the 
ce makes a garment cost about one-third as much as if made of Lyons Silk Velvet.’ 


To be Purchased Throughout the United States from all First-class Retailers. 


Wholdéatsomy} SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


Beware of imitators, who, to sell inferior goods, are now claiming qualities for their velveteens which they d 


Hut possess 
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Figure No. 1.—MISSES’ COSTUME 
FiguRE No. 1.—This consists of misses’ dress 
No, 8252, which is here made up in navy-blue flan- 
nel and trimmed with wide black braid and satin 
ribbon bows. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of age, and may be developed in 
any stylish variety of seasonable suiting. To make 


| the dress for a miss of 11 years, will require 54 


{yards of material 22 inches wide, or 24 yards of 
| goods 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents 


| aie wide 5 6 cont 


FiguRE No. 2.—MISSES’ TOILETTE. 

FigvRE No, 2.—This consists of misses’ basque 
No. 8253 and misses’ walking skirt No. 8254. Both 
patterns are in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years 
of age: the basque costing 25 cents; and the skirt, 
30 cents. To make the costume for a miss of 11 
years, will require 74 yards of material 22 inches 
wide: the basque requiring 2$ yards; and the 
skirt, 48 yards. If goods 48 inches wide be |} 
selected, then 4 yards will suffice for the purpose. | 
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S225 
GENTLEMEN'S HOUSE CAP. 
No. 8238.—This pattern is in 10 

sizes from 20% to 244 inches, head 
measures, or from 6} to 7%, hat sizes 
To make the cap for a gentleman 
wearing a No. 6] hat, will require 4 
yard of material 22 inches wide, with 
4 yard of lining fabric 20 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents 


$251 $245 ; 
LADIES’ COAT, WITH CAPE. LADIES COAT. 
No. 8251.—This coat pattern No. 8245.—This coat, patti 
| is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 is in 13 sizes for ladies from | 
| to 46 inc hes, bust measure. For to 46 inches, bust measure. F 
ja lady of medium Size, it needs a lady of medium size, it need 
| 5g yards of goods 22 inches 1+ yards of goods 22 inche 
| wide, or 2$ yards 48 inches vide, or 24 yards 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. wide. Price of pattern, 35 cent: \ 
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8212 
MISSES’ CLOAK. LADIES’ WRAP. 
No. 8215.—This No, 8212.—This 








$215 











Front View. stylish garment pattern is in 10 Back View. 
is here made of sizes for ladies 
| cloaking, and trimmed with bands of plush, heavy from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and may be 
cord and plush-covered buttons, The patternis in 8 selected for any seasonable wrap fabric. Brocaded 
sizes for misses from 8 to15 years of age. To  satinis used forthe present construction, and Spanish . 
make the cloak for a miss of 12 years, requires 4 lace for garniture. To make the garment fora lady He **' 
yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 3} yards 27inches of medium size, needs 64 yards of goods 22 inches | a 
iJ 








wide, or 14 yard 48 inches wide. Price, 30 cents. 


wide, or 3$ yards 48 inches wide. Price, 35 cents. 
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8248 
LADIES’ ADJUSTABLE 
COLLAR. 

No.8248.—This collar is made 
of velvet and satin, and decor- 
ated with passementeric and lace. 
The pattern is in one size, and 
needs ¢ yard of goods 20 inches 
wide, with 4 yard of hair-cloth 
18 inches wide for lining. It may 
be made up with or without lap- 
els. Price of patterm, 15 cents 


| $252 
Front View. S Back View 
MISSES’ DRESS, WITH S REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
No. 8252.—This pattern is in 8 Ss sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of 
we. For a miss of 11 years, the Sa dress will require 5$ yards of material 


22 inches wide, or 2 yards 48 in- S ches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents 


8226 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
No. 8226.—This pattern 
is in 8 sizes for misses from 
8 to 15 years of age. For 
a miss of 10 years, it re- 
quires 3% yards of plain 
goods and 3} yards of plaid 
material 22 inches wide, or 
1g yard of plain and 1} yard 
of plaid 48 inches wide. : 
Price of pattern, 35 cents. §244 
Front View. Side- Back View 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
No. 8244.—This stylish pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To 


||make the skirt, without the trimming represented, for a lady of medium size, will require 98 yards | 


f 


of material 22 inches wide, or 5 yards of Goods + 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. | 
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Figure N 
—LADIES 
COSTUME 
FiGtRE No 

3.—A 

trimmed cos- 

|}tume of mixed 

Cheviot is here 

portrayed. The 


Oralid- 


front is in 
Princess style, 
closed from the 


neck to a pret- 
ty distance be- 
low the waist- 
line with but- 
ton-holes and 
small ball but 
tons, below 
which the 
front skirt is 
in one piece 
The adjust- 
ment of the 
front is per- 
formed by well 
curved bust 
and under-arm 
darts, and its 
closing 
are also nicely 
curved and 
neatly under- 
faced The 
back is in polo- 
| naise style, its 
drapery falling 
llow upon an 


edges 


| added breadth, 
| which com 
pletes the skirt 
imparts 
ithe desired 
lampleness. It 


|jis adjusted in 


| English fash- 


lion, and has 


1] 


extra widths 
upon its seams 
below the 
waist-line, that 
are folded un- 
der in plaits 
and provide a 
stylish fullness 
\for its skirt, 
which is drap- 





lied high and 
|| gracefully at 
\|the right side 





jand falls deep 
and undraped 
at the left side. 
| Upon the front 
| is arranged ‘a 
deep, cross 
plaited, scarf- 
like drapery, 
that is shaped 


in deep uniform points at its lower edge. The points 28 to 46 inches, bust 
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3.--Lapres’ CosTuME. 


are Overinid 
with perpen. 
dieular strip. 
of braid of 
equal length, 
which termin. 
ate in loops 
at both ends. 
Above the 
drapery @ plas. 
tron is simula 
ted upon the 
front wit! 
graduated 
rows of braid | 
fastened under 
the hems at 
their inner 
ends and in 
loops at the 
other ends, th« 
closing of but 
ton-heles and 
buttons being 
arranged _be- 
tween the 
strips. Three 
rows of braid 
border th 
edges of the 
bac k-drapery, 
and three rows 
also decorat 
the deep, round 
collar above a 
row of Ver 
wide hwaid 
The clos: 
sleeves ar 
each trimmed 
at the wrist 
with three 
rows of braid 
terminating in 
loops at each 
side of the out- 
side seam. A 
standing collar 
surmounts the 
deep, round 
collar, which is 
removable. <A 
deep hem-fac- 
ing and three 
rows of ma- 
chine-stitching 
stylishly com 
plete the skirt. 
For cloths. 
Cheviots, flan- 
nels and wool- 
ens this mode 
is particular- 
ly appropriate. | 
The pattern to 
the costume is 
No. 8256. It} 
is in 13 sizes || 
for ladies from || 


measure, and costs 40 cents, | 








FiguRE No. 4.— 
LADIES’ STREET 
TOLLETTE. 
FieuRE No. 4— 
As September intro- 
duces the cooler 
weather of the Fall, 
so also does it intro- 
duce new styles and 
new textures , espe- 
cially adapted to the 
} inge of tempera- 
ture delighting the 
eve by the novelty 
and beauty of their 
ippearance. The 
most admirable of 
the Fall styles are 
the handsome cloth, 
Cheviot and flannel 
suits which are so 
comfortable to the 
tourist, and are neat 
and stylish for all 
except dressy occa- 

ns. The engrav- 
illustrates one 

of the most elegant 
ushions for such 
costumes, the mate- 
rial being a mixed 
cloth showing an 
irtistie blending of 
terra cotta with 
other harmonious 
The back is 

in Prineess fashion, 
ind bas & drapery 
attached and dis- 
posed in @ novel 
ind stylish manner 
Its adjustment is 
performed accord- 
ing to the English 
method, and is close 
and elegant in effect. 
The frontof the body 
comprises a deep, 
pointed vest, slight- 
overlapped at 

the sides by closely 
idjusted side-fronts, 
that are draped by 
plaits at their front 
ind back edges into 
handsomely wrin- 
kled paniers over 
the hips. The skirt 
is completed by 
front and side gores, 
the latter slightly 
overlapping the 
sides of the former, 
thus carrying out 
the plastron effect 
to the bottom. The 
llower edge of the 
;entire skirt is up 
turned for a hem, 


ii 
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Figure No 


$ 


|} and is stylishly lengthened by an added plaiting The 
set on underneath. The vest is closed with button- 


Lapres’ STREET 


f 


TOILETTE 


BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW YORK 5 


holes and tiny ball 
buttons, and is cross- 
ed with prettily fes- 
tooned cords, which 
droop from the cen- 
ter of the cord but 
tons attached to the 
side-fronts. Similar 
cord ornaments are 
festooned across the 
front-gore from th« 
eide-gores, the result 
of such a decoratio: 
being decidedly el 

gant and stylish. 
These ornaments 
can be purchased in 
sets, and are gradu 
ated in width so as 
to present a har- 
moviously graceful 
effect. A rolling 
collar finishes t) 

neck, and machin: 

stitching outlines a 
neat cuff upon the 
sleeve. 

The lingerie with 
such a costume is 
usually linen or fine 
embroidery, a linev 
“curate” collar and 
plain linen cuffs b« 
ing especially pleas- 
ing. For dress) 
costumes the mod 
is elegant and 
charming, as it is 
well adapted to fan 
ey and plain silks 
moire, Surah, satin 
cashmere and all 
the dress fabrics in 
vogue. Lace, fringe, 
plaiting or embroid- 
ery may be added 
to the paniers of a 
dressy toilette, and 
the vest and front- 
gore May present a 
striking contrast 
with the remainder 
of the costume 
The center-front 
portions of very 
elegant costumes 
will in mat 
cases be elaho 
rately embroidered, 
hand-painted, yr 
otherwise richly 
ornamented T 
pattern to the cos 
tume, which is No 
8247, is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 
to 46 inches, bust 
measure, and costs 
40 cents. 


hat is stvlishly trimmed with ostrich 


tips and plumes 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
| No. 8246.—This pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 itches, 
| bust measure. To make the cos- 
| tume fora lady of medium size, will 
require 114 yards of material 22 
|| inches wide, or 5} yards 48 inches 
wid Price of pattern. 40 cents, 


BOYS’ JACKET. 
No. 8271.—This pattern is in 
8 sizes for boys from 3 to 10 
years of age. To make the jack- 
et for a boy of 8 years, will re- 
quire 2§ yards of goods 27 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


8212 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 8213.—This pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inch- 
es, bust measure. To make the 
garment for a lady of medium 
xize, will require 3 yards of mate- 
rial 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 
{8 inches wide. Price, 30 cents. 


es, bust measure. 


$240 


LADIES’ WRAP. 

No. 8240.—The pattern to this 
handsome wrap is in 10 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. To make the wrap for 
a lady of medium size, will require 
4§ yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 2} yards 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 





2 
> 


Y THE 


§256 
LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH 
REMOVABLE COLLAR. 
No. 8256.—This pattern is in 13 | 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inch- 
For a lady of 
medium size, it needs 12$ yards of 
material 22 inches wide, or 5$ yards 
48 inches wide. Price, 40 cents. 


8268 


BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
SACK COAT. 

No. 8268.—To make this coat 
fora boy of 10 years, will require 
2 yards 27 inches wide. The pat- 
tern is in 8 sizes for boys from 5 
to 12 years old. Price, 25 cents. 


J 
| 
| 








8267 

Front View Bac 
BOYS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 

JACKET 

No. 8267.—This pattern is in 8 
sizes for boys from 3 to 10 years of 
age. For a boy of 5 years, the 
jacket needs 1] yard of material 
27 inches wide Price 


jew. 


25 ceuta, 


§255 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 

No. 8255.—This pattern is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. For a lady 
of medium size, it needs 19 
yards of material 22 inches wide, 
or 9§ yards of goods 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 40 cents 


°% 


8272 8272 


Front View. Back 
BOYS’ SHORT PANTS, WITH 
A FLY. 
No. 8272.—This pattern is in 8 
sizes for boys from 5 to 12 years 
\,old. To make the pants for a boy 
|| of 10 years, needs 14 yard of goods 
27 inches wide. Price, 15 cents. 


8211 
LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
No. 8211.—To make this polo- 
naise for a lady of medium size, 
requires 7$ yards 22 inches wide, 
or 4 yards 48 inches wide. The 
pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 


Vie ww, 


gv UTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW YORK. — 





LADIES’ COSTUME 

No. 8247.—This pattern is 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. To mak: 
the garment for a lady of medium 
size, needs 134*yards of material 
22 inches wide, or 6} yards 48 
inches wide. Price, 40 


in 


cents. 


3h % 
Jin} 


$260 8260 


ont View ( } 


BOYS’ KNEE PANTS 
No. 8260.—This pattern is in 
8 sizes for boys from 3 to 10 
yearr of ag To make the 
pants for a boy of 4 years, will 
require 1 yard of goods 27 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents. | 


$d 


















































Fieurge No. 5.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
FicurE No. 5.—This consists of costume No. 
| 8235. The pattern is in 5 sizes for children from 
| 2 to 6 years old. To make the costume for a child 
|of 6 years, requires 5 yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 2} yards 48 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 


8217 


Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
No. 8217.—In the construction of this costume 
| for a girl of 7 years, 38 yards of material 22 inches 
|| wide, or 1$ yard of goods 48 inches wide, will be 
needed. The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 
to 9 years of age. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


- 
COSTU ME, 
FiegurRE No. 6.—This consists of costume No 
8269. The pattern is in 5 sizes for boys from 2 to 
6 years old. A boy of 4 years, needs 2} yards 27 
inches wide, with 4 yard of velvet 20 inches wide and 
+ yard of Silesia 36 inches wide. Price, 25 cents. 


8231 


Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
No. 8231.—This pretty and stylish pattern is in 
6 sizes for girls from 5 to 10 years of age. Fora 
girl of 8 years, it needs 44 yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 24 yards of goods 48 inches wide, 
with 14 yard of silk for the sash. Price, 25 cents. 





2" NOTICE:—We are Agents for the Sale of E, BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS, 
and will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price | 


and order. 


T. 8, ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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A RARE BIT OF NEWS, 
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heaven. The clouds lend it the various dyes of 

their wardrobe, and throw down upon it the broad | 

masses of their shadows as they go sailing across | 

the sky; the rainbew laves in it its many-colored | 
VOL. L.—39. 


ISTEN alone beside the sea, 
Listen alone among the woods; 
Those voices of twin solitude 
Shall have one sound alike to thee; 
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THE SEA. 


HERE is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
' There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar ; 
I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which | steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe and feel 
What I can ne’er express, yet cannot all conceal. 


Roll on, thou dark and deep blue ocean—roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops with the shore—upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage save his own, 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain, 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelled, uncoffined and un- 
known. Byron. 
HE sea possesses a beauty of its own, and it 
borrows beauty from earth, and air and 


heaven. The clouds lend it the various dyes of | 


their wardrobe, and throw down upon it the broad 

masses of their shadows as they go sailing across 

the sky; the rainbew laves in it its many-colored 
VOL, L.—39. 
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| feet ; the sun loves to visit it, and the moon and 
| the glittering brotherhood of planets and stars de- 
| light themselves in its beauty; the sunbeams re- 
| turn from it in showers of diamonds and glances 
|of fire; the moonbeams find in it a pathway of 
jsilver. It has a light, too, of its own, a soft, yet 
| sparkling light, rivaling the stars, and theship, as it 
| cuts its surface, often leaves behind a milky way 
lof dim and uncertain lustre, like that which is 
|shining above. It harmonizes in its forms and 
sounds both with the night and the day. It cheer- 
| fully reflects the light, and unites solemnly with 
| the darkness. It imparts sweetness to the music 
}of man and grandeur to the thunder of heaven. 
What landscape is so beautiful as one upon the 
| borders of the sea? The spirit of loveliness is 
from the waters where it dwells and rests, singing 
| its spells and scattering its charms on all the 
|coasts. What rocks and cliffs are so glorious as 
| those washed by the chafing sea? What groves, 
and fields and dwellings are so enchanting as 
| those which stand by the reflecting sea ? 

Dr. GREENWOOD. 


ISTEN alone beside the sea, 
Listen alone among the woods; 
Those voices of twin solitude 
Shall have one sound alike to thee; 
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Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
Surge and sink back, and surge again— 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 


Gather a shell from the strewn beach 
And listen at its lips; they sigh 
The same desire and mystery, 
The echo of the whole sea’s speech. 
And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything but what thon art, 
And earth, sea, man, are all in each. 
DANTE GABRIEL Rosetti. 


i one given to day-dreaming, and fond of 

losing himself in reveries, a sea-voyage is full 
of subjects for meditation; but then they are the 
wonders of the deep and of the air, and rather 
tend to abstract the mind from worldly themes, I 
delighted to loll over the quarter-railing, or climb 
to the main-top, of acalm day, and muse for hours 
together on the tranquil bosom of a summer’s sea ; 
to gaze upon the piles of golden clouds just peering 
above the horizon, fancy them some fairy realms, 
and people them with a creation of my own; to 
watch the gentle undulating billows, rolling their 
silver volumes, as if to die away on those happy 
shores. There wasa delicious sensation of mingled 
security and awe with which I looked down from 
my giddy height, on the monsters of the deep at 
their uncouth gambols. Shoals of porpoises 
tumbling about the bow of the ship; the grampus 
slowly heaving his huge form above the surface; 
or the ravenous shark, darting like a spectre 
through the blue waters. My imagination would 
conjure up all that I had heard or read of the 
watery world beneath me ; of the finny herds that 
roam its fathomless valleys; of the shapeless 
monsters that lurk among the very foundations of 
the earth; and of those wild phantasms that swell 
the tales of fishermen and sailors, 

Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge 
of the ocean, would be another theme of idle specu- 
lation. How interesting this fragment of a world, 
hastening to rejoin the great mass of existence ! 
What a glorious monument of human invention ; 
which has in a manner triumphed over wind and 
wave; has brought the ends of the world into 
communication; has established an interchange 
of blessings, pouring into the sterile regions of the 
north all the luxuries of the south; has diffused 
the light of knowledge and the charities of culti- 
vated life; and has thus bound together those 
scattered portions of the human race, between 
which nature seemed to have thrown an insur- 
mountable barrier. 

We one day descried some shapeless object drift- 
ing at a distance. At sea, everything that breaks 
the monotony of the surrounding expanse attracts 
attention. It proved to be the mast of a ship that 
must have been completely wrecked; for there 





were the remains of handkerchiefs, by which 
some of the crew had fastened themselves to thi: 
spar, to prevent their being washed off by the 
waves. There wasno trace by which the name of 
the ship could be ascertained. The wreck had 
evidently drifted about for many months; clusters 
of shell-fish had fastened about it, and long sea. 
weeds flaunted at its sides. But where, thought 
I, is the crew? Their struggle has long been 
over—they have gone down amidst the roar of the 
tempest—their bones lie whitening among the 
caverns of the deep; silence, oblivion, like the 
waves, have closed over them, and no one can tel! 
the story of their end. What sighs have been 
wafted after thatship! What prayers offered up 
at the deserted fireside of home! How often has 
the mistress, the wife, the mother, pored over the 
daily news, to catch some casual intelligence of 
this rover of the deep! How has expectation | 
darkened into anxiety—anxiety into dread—ani 
dread into despair! Alas! not one memento may 
ever return for love to cherish. All that may | 
ever be known, is, that she sailed from her port, 
“and was never heard of more.” 
WASHINGTON IRVING, 


EEP in the wave isa coral grove, 

Where the purple mullet and gold-fish rove; 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue 
That never are wet with the falling dew, 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 


The floor is of sand, like the mountain-drift, 
And the pearl-shells spangle the flinty snow; 
From coral rocks the sea-plant lifts 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows 
flow ; 
The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 
In the motionless fields of upper air. 
There, with its waving blade of green, 
The sea-flag streams through the silent water, 
And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 
To blush, like a banner bathed in slaughter. 
There with a light and easy motion 
The fan-coral sweeps through the clear, deep 
sea ; 
And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 
Are bending like corn on the upland lea; 
And life, in rare and beautiful forms, 
Is sporting amid those bowers of stone, 
And is safe when the wrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the wave his own. 
And when the ship from his fury flies, 
Where the myriad voices of ocean roar, 
When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shore ; 
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Then, far below, in the peaceful sea, 
The purple mullet and gold-fish rove 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly, 
Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 
JAMES GATES PERCIVAL. 


THE LITTLE BROWN COTTAGE. 


VEN on a pleasant summer day, when all 

the air seemed blushing with the tints of 

roses, and the woodbine was constantly send- 
ing out little whiffs of fragrance, even then the 
little brown cottage looked gloomy and dismal. 

And now the treasures of the summer had 
vanished, and the dreary winds of autumn were 
whistling desolate melodies. It was a little cot- 
tage, sosmall that it might almost have been the 
home of some old-time fairies, but many happy 
hours had been spent within its walls, and through 

the latticed window—now broken—childish faces 
had looked merrily out, and dimpled hands gath- 
ered sweet sprays of the woodbine as it peeped slyly 
in at them from the out-door world. Even the fence 
—al] about the garden—lay as ifcrushed to the earth 
by the foot of a mighty giant; but the gate was 
left standing partly open, as if waiting, half-doubt- 
fully, some expectant guest. 

Presently there was a rustling among the with- 
ered leaves that lay all about the pathway, and a 
woman came slowly up the walk; a woman that 
looked almost as dreary as the cottage itself. 
Evidently she was not a stranger, for she was 
looking eagerly around, half in hope and half in 
fear of what she might chance to see. 

Ten years ago, Elsie Canton had lived with her 
mother and sister in the cottage ; they were, oh, so 
happy! Elsie taught the village school, and so 
supported her mother and younger sister. But 
one unfortunate day, Hugh Owen—the son of the 
village ’squire—fell madly in love with pretty 
Elsie; but Elsie would not listen to him, partly 
because she disliked him, and partly because she 
had given her heart to some one else. 

Hugh was very angry, and in revenge told a 
scandalous story about Elsie to the elders of 
the church; they, like foolish men, believed what 
Hugh told them, and so Elsie lost the village 
school. 

It was very hard finding anything else to do, 
for the story spread far and wide, and as Hugh’s 
people were supposed to be very wealthy, no one 
seemed to have enough courage to ferret out the 
truth; and so Mrs, Canton tried to help by taking 


in plain sewing, but her health, never strong at 


the best, gave way under the strain, and very soon 
there was a freshly-made grave out in the old 
church-yard, and Elsie and her sister Jessie tried 
to bear the burden of life between them. But a 
gentleman coming from some far-away western 


city, seeing Jessie, fell in love with her, and car- 
ried her away with him, and so Elsie lost both 
mother and sister. 

| One day there was an excitement in the village, 
for Will—farmer Acton’s oldest boy—was going 
away to sea; no one knew the reason, unless it 
was Will himself, or Elsie; or perhaps a little 
bird that had made its home in among the brown 
eaves of the cottage, could tell you all about it; 
could tell you that Will, having perfect faith in 
Elsie, yet believed implicitly in Hugh’s goodness ; 
and so he questioned Elsie about it, thinking to 
| prove her innocence, and yet show that Hugh 
| meant no wrong. But Elsie was very angry and 
would have nothing to say about it at all, and so 
| they quarreled, and that was the reason why the 





| 


next day Will went off to sea, and a day or two 
| later, Elsie left her home to seek her fortune in a 
distant part of the country. 

The villagers were inclined to be rather super- 
stitious; they imagined that the cottage brought 
ill-fortune to all its occupants, and so they left it 
| alone. 

Ten years passed, and nothing was heard con- 
| cerning Elsie, until this dreary autumn day that 
|T am telling you about, when she came back to 
|her old home. Poor Elsie! she did not look much 
like the merry-hearted girl of ten years ago. In 
| among the glossy black hair shone many a thread 
of silver, and the brown eyes were sad and wistful. 
| She had worked very hard in her distant home, 


| 
1 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 


until a relative dying left her a small fortune; 
and so one day the villagers were surprised by 
| seeing workmen busily engaged in repairing the 
| old cottage, and a few days later, when the farm- 
| ers passed that way on their road to the village, 
they saw the pale, sweet face of Elsie looking out 
| of the latticed window. 
| The months went by, and Elsie led a very 
| lonely life. One day a letter came to old Farmer 
| Acton saying that his son was coming home, and 
so the people made ready to welcome back the 
wanderer; but when the day arrived on which 
| Will was expected home, news came that the ship 
| and all her crew had perished. 

Farmer Acton mourned truly for his favorite 
|}son; and in her desolate home, Elsie shed many 
| tears for poor Will’s sake. 
| the early spring, there was a timid knocking at 
| the cottage door, and Elsie, opening it, started, for 
| there—looking scarcely older than the day she 
‘left her home ten years ago—was Jessie. Her 
| husband had died a few months previously, and 
| Jessie, with her two fatherless little ones had come 
back to the old home, and soon all the dreary 
| stillness was broken by the happy voices of chil- 
| dren ; and Elsie, if not really happy, was at least 

contented. 

One day, when she was standing in the door- 


But one morning in 


jway, half-hidden from sigh by the clustering 
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woodbine, a gentleman opening the gate, came 
slowly up the walk, and from her shelter, Elsie 
could see that he was not a young man; his face 
was bronzed and bearded, and in his brown hair 
were many lines of silver. 


for the sake of a few hastily-spoken words, Will 
had gone off to sea, And then she wondered if 
the treacherous ocean ever gave back its precious 
dead; and, trembling, she hurried down the walk 
to meet him. And there, as the two stood again 
together, all the gloomy years seemed to vanish 
away, and they were boy and girl again with a 
pleasant future before them. 

















Elsie’s thoughts went back into the past, when, | ag 





There was a quiet wedding in the village church; 
and among the many little gifts sent to the bride, 
was one from Hugh and his wife accompanied by 
a few lines written by Hugh himself, asking Elsie’s 
forgiveness for the great wrong he did her so long 


0. 
In the days that followed, much of her lost girl- 
hood came back to Elsie, and from Will’s life the 
troubles and cares of the past years slipped away 
never to return. 

And when next the autumn comes, the dismal 
sighing of the wind will scarcely be heard through 
the din of merry voices and happy laughter. 
HAMILTON. 





AN OCTOBER WOOD HYMN. 


To utter all it would. 
Oh! these preventing bonds of clay! 
When will my spirit learn to say, 
Unfettered, all it should? 


M soul has grown too great to-day 


I’m out in the free wood once more, 
With whispering boughs o’erhead ; 
Strange influences round me steal, 
And yet, what deepliest I feel 
Must ever be unsaid. 


These glowing, glowing autumn hours! 
These wildering, gorgeous days ! 

This dainty show of gorgeous flowers, 

As though with dusty, golden showers 
The air were all ablaze! 


This living, shining, burnished wood, 
Tricked with a thousand dyes! 

Its strong ribs laced with crimson sheen 

And decked with gold and glittering green, 
Like kingly tapestries ! 


This tangled roof of braided light 
Above me richly flung! 
These glimpses of the sky’s soft blue! 
This quivering sunshine melting through ! 
The wide earth, glory-hung! 


How shall I utter all I would? 

Alas! my struggling soul— 
It strives to grasp these glorious things 
As strives a bird on broken wings 





To struggle to its goal. 


From “ Utterances, a Collection of Home Poems,” by Mrs. CAROLINE A. Mason. 
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MISS PHILENA BANGS’S SURPRISE 
PARTY, 


O, Miss Philena, I never went to a sur- 
prise party. Indeed, I have always con- 
sidered them an impudent and unwarrant- 

able intrusion on the privacy of a family.” 

“La, Mrs. Ellesworth, you surely don’t mean 
that—honest, now ?” 

Mrs. Ellesworth did not trouble herself to re- 
iterate, and Miss Philena went on: “ Me and the 
rest of the girls and boys have had lots of fun that 
way, this winter, and we’ve been to nearly every 
house in town, and we’ve had it here twice.” 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Bangs, with a smile, “ they | 


like to come here; the parlor is so good for danc- 

ing. It uses up lots of gas, to be sure, but her pa 

never makes a fuss about that, like he used to.” 
“Do you ever have reason to suppose your par- 


ties an inconvenience to the people who receive | 


9) 


them ?” asked Mrs. Ellesworth. 

“Oh, I dunno,” was the half saucy reply. “ You 
see, when we once get there, of course it wouldn’t 
do for’em to tell us we ain’t weleome—wouldn’t be 
polite, you know. 
want us to come—want to have the fun without 
the cost of an out-and-out party.” 

“That is well enough, but that is not a surprise 
party.” 

“And sometimes we give the folks a kind of a 
hint that we are coming.” 

“Then that is not a surprise party, either. But 
I heard something early in the winter, about a 
party going to a house where a prayer-meeting 
was being held. Was that really so?” 

“‘ Well, yes,” and Miss Philena had the grace to 
color a little; “but there was no trouble about it. 
You see, we had made all our arrangements, and 
they saw we weren’t going to back out, so the 
prayer-meeting folks left and we went onand had 
the jolliest kind of a time.” 

Mrs. Ellesworth did not allow even her face to 
express her thoughts, and presently Miss Philena 
continued : 

“We've been thinking it’s ’most your turn to 
have a surprise party, Mrs. Ellesworth. Our set 


think they’d like to have a good dance in those | 
nice, big parlors of yours, before the season’s over. | 


We've all heard your house is such a pleasant 
place to go to.” 

Miss Philena thought she had said this very 
adroitly. Most of the members of “our set” stood 
a great deal in awe of quiet Mrs. Ellesworth, and 
felt a little backward about taking the liberty of 
crowding themeelves upon her in any irregular or 
unauthorized manner. But having exhausted 
their list of families upon whom, acceptably or 
otherwise, they had ventured to impose themselves, 
they had commissioned Miss Philena Bangs to 
make overtures with a view to ascertaining what 


And then, sometimes the folks 


fl 
might be the prospect of a successful descent upon 


the Ellesworth domicile. 

So Miss Philena had begun her light skirmish- 
| ing, fondly flattering herself that the insinuating 
| manner and matter of her skillfully-managed ad- 
| vance could not fail of at once carrying the enemy. 

How could any lady, in common politeness, do 
| otherwise than respond with a bow and asmile, and 


some civilly-worded intimation that their presence 


in her house would be more than delightful ? 
| But the anticipated bow was not forthcoming, 
| and the smile decidedly frosty with which the 
| lady remarked, with an air of considering the sub- 
ject closed : 
By have always thought, Miss Philena, that one 
| of the most valued privileges of the mistress of a 
| home is that of choosing her own guests and her 
| own time for receiving them.” 

Miss Philena was disconcerted, but not van- 
quished. She had assured her friends that she 
could “ get ’round ” Mrs. Ellesworth, and had even 
| gone so far as to fix an evening for their appear- 


| ance as her uninvited guests. She continued the 
| charge: 

“Tt seems to all of us, Mrs. Ellesworth, that 
your Helen must have awful dull times. I’ve 
never seen her at a party yet. We think we 
ought to stir her up a little. She’s most as old as 
me, I guess.” 

Mrs. Ellesworth was getting a little out of pa- 
tience with the girl’s insolence. 

“ Helen is sixteen,” she answered, coldly. “It 
will be time for her to go to parties when she 
leaves school.” 

“Sixteen? Bless me! 
| parties before I was sixteen. 
‘round when we get ready.” 

This was said facetiously, but Mrs. Ellesworth 
| paid no attention to it, being occupied with listen- 
|ing to something Mre. Bangs was saying about a 

younger child, whose lingering illness had been 
| the occasion of this, almost her first appearance in 
| Mrs. Bangs’s glary parlors. 

| Whenthe Bangs’s mansion, bristling with cupolas 
| and Gothic points and marvelous superdecoration, 
| had reared its front wit the wonderful celerity of 
| modern architectural skill in close proximity to 
| the sober, substantial-looking home of the Elles- 
| worths, the mistress of the latter had arrived at an 
learly conclusion that she should not “neighbor” 
| with Mrs. Bangs. As time went on they came to 
the exchanging of bows and smiles, or a few words, 
as they met in market or elsewhere, but Mrs. El- 
lesworth had never seen any reason to desire to 
improve the acquaintance, and Mrs. Bangs never 
could satisfy herself as to why it was that she was 
unable to feel at ease in Mrs. Ellesworth’s society. 
It puzzled her that the utmost demonstration of 
their abundant newl: -gotten wealth never seemed 
to help her here. The paint on the architectural 
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elaboration aforesaid, always promptly renewed 
at proper intervals, shone with a lustre which put 
to shame the plain solidity next door; and the 
small grounds with their mosaic of flower-beds 
were kept with a precision which gave a very 
homely and old-fashioned air to the perennials and 
flowering shrubs alongside. Even when Mrs. 
Bangs took a morning drive, and her stylish turn- 
out was tied before “ Livingstone Brothers’ Fashion 
Emporium,” close beside Mrs. Ellesworth’s little, 
old phaeton, with actually a basket of green- 
grocer’s stuff in it, and she stood in her faultless 
street suit (for Mrs. Bangs had the good sense to 
yield herself to her dressmaker’s taste), beside 
Mrs. Ellesworth in her water-proof cloak, the feel- 
ing wastherestill. And now that Mrs. Ellesworth 
had obeyed her neighborly instinct to call and 
make kindly inquiries concerning the sick child, 
Mrs. Bangs felt a flustered consciousness that all 
the “neighboring” in the world would never do 
away with the feeling; and even Miss Philena 
had found her own abundant stock of assurance 
severely taxed in her efforts to place herself on a 
familiar footing with Mrs. Ellesworth. 

“T may not be down again to-night, dears,” 
said Mrs. Ellesworth to her daughter and a son 
next younger, as she arose from a hastily-eaten 
supper. “ Eddie does not seem to get any better 
and dislikes to have me leave him. I wish your 
father were at home.” 

“Let me go with you, mamma, dear,” said 
Helen. “If I can’t be any help I can at least 
keep you company.” 

“No, thank you, dear; you had better stay 
with George and attend to your lessons. I have 
no idea there is much the matter with Eddie, but 
you know I always think it best for those who can 
to keep out of a sick-room till we are sure.” 

She saw, as she dismissed the servant who had 
been in temporary charge, that the child seemed 
rapidly growing worse, his feveri-h restlessness 
being on the increase, with short intervals of doz- 
ing, and she awaited anxiously the coming of the 
doctor, who had promised to see him again before 
bedtime. 

She gave a nervous start as, about eight o’clock, 
a loud ring at the door-bell resounded through the 
quiet house. Eddie sprung up with a scream of 
fright and listened with dilated eyes to the sounds 
of loud voices and laughter which filled the hall 
below. As soon as she could prevail upon the 
trembling child to lie down, Mrs. Ellesworth ran 
to close the door, and caught sight of Miss Phi- 
lena Bangs, heading a gay procession, ascending 
the stairs. She was in the act of removing an 
opera cloak from her bare shoulders as she led the 
way to the guest-chamber, exclaiming : 

“This is the way! I’ve been here before !”— 
she had once attended a church sociable in the 





house. “Let’s light the gas. Dear me”—she 
shrugged her shoulders—“ it’s rather cold here 
for a jolly set like us. We'll have to get’em to 
stir up their furnace a little.” 

It was evident that Miss Bangs considered her- 
self mistress of the occasion, excitement amply 
stimulating her courage. Mrs. Ellesworth re. 
treated within the room. She was trying to reas- 
sure and quiet Eddie when Helen quickly came in. 

“Tvs a surprise party, mamma! There’s a 
whole crowd of them, and there’s a man to play 
for dancing, and they’ve lit the gas all over the 
house.” 

“You stay with Eddie, Helen, and I must go 
and tell them their coming is very unseason- 
able.” 

Helen looked distressed. “I almost hate to 
have you do that, mamma,” she said, hesitatingly. 
“You see, a good many of the school-girls are 
here, and it would be so—” 

Mrs. Ellesworth paused a moment in thought 
She saw that it might make things very unpleasant 
to her daughter if she took the summary measures 
her sense of outraged privacy prompted her to 
take, and for her sake she wisely made up her 
mind to endure the infliction, now that it had been 
carried so far. She presently said: 


“Go down, dear, and tell a few of those you 
know best, of Eddie’s illness. Keep the doors of 
the parlors shut, if you can, and, as the hall is be- 


tween them and us, little of the noise will reach 
us.” 

The merrymakers, somewhat abashed at per- 
ceiving that their presence was ill-timed, really ‘ 
did keep themselves moderately quiet. 

About ten o'clock the doctor appeared at the 
room-door, wearing an expression of astonishment 
which brought asmile to Mre. Ellesworth’s anxious 
face. 

“What in the world is going on?’ was his 
wondering question. 

“Only a surprise party.” 

He was an old friend, was well acquainted with 
her views on the subject, and in full sympathy 
with them. With a vigorous exclamation or two, 
he addressed himself to a close examination of the 
child, from which he looked up with a face which 
puzzled and rather alarmed the mother. 

“ What is it, doctor? Is he very sick ?” 

“No, madam, he is not, I do assure you. But— 
he took a little journey lately, I understand. On 
what day did he get home?” 

“A week ago last Tuesday.” 

“Yes, he must have taken it then.” 

He had to tell her, and was not at all surprised 
when she leaned back in her chair with a white, 
dismayed face. But she was a brave woman, and 
soon nerved herself to listen to his reassuring 
words and his plans for making the best of the 
present emergency. Very soon he said: 





HER AMBITION. 


“The first thing must be to dismiss your guests, | 
Mrs. Ellesworth.” 

He descended the stairs, entered the parlor, and 
shut the door behind him. With a set, sober 
face he walked toward the musician, who, at a sig- | 
nal from him, broke off in the middle of his waltz. | 


HER AMBITION. 


MAID ambitious, she desired 
Some deed heroic to perform, 
Some wondrous act, unselfish, grand, 
To take the whole wide world by storm. 


A few pettish words and looks of inquiry as to | 
who should thus interrupt their sport, were cut | 
short by the doctor’s words: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I very much regret | 


that Mra. Ellesworth should have chosen such an | 
unfortunate time to invite you to her house, I am 
sorry to be obliged to inform you that there is a | 
suddenly-developed, well-defined case of small-pox | 
here, but I can assure you all that, as yet, there | 
can be little, if any danger—” 

3ut his words were unheeded in the suppressed | 
screams and exclamations which followed. There 
was a general rush for the door; not one would go 
up-stairs for wraps, nor allow them to be brought | 
down to them. In less than a minute there was 
dead silence in the house. Helen’s first thought | 
was for her mother, and she was flying toward 
the stairs, when the doctor caught her hand. 

“ No, no, my lassie, you can’t go there !” 

There was, the next morning, a clamorous de- 
mand on the several physicians of the town for 
vaccination. The liberal supply of outdoor wear 
left by the guests on their unceremonious leave- 
taking was, after efficient disinfection, bestowed, | 
through a benevolent society, upon the poor of 
the town, who certainly must have warmly ac- 
quiesced in the old-time assertion that “’Tis an ill | 
wind that blows nobody good.” 

When, in due course of time, Mrs. E'lesworth | 
thought proper to exercise her “ privilege ” of in- | 
viting to her house whom she pleased, when she 
pleased, on the occasion of an eatertainment given 
in honor of the debut of her only daughter, Miss 
Philena Bangs was obliged to make up her mind 
that only on her own invitation could she hope to 
be that lady’s guest. 


And yet she found but daily deeds 
Of gentle ministration sweet, 
For those within her father’s gates, 
Who loved her gracious smile to meet. 


She craved the poet’s living fire, 
To burn a bright, a vivid flame, 
Thus to illume this darkened earth 
With the great glory of her name. 


Instead, it was her lot to lay 
Ofttimes upon her loving breast 

An aching head, the while she soothed 
Some sad or weary soul to rest. 


She yearned to paint in glowing tints 
A picture, beautiful and grand, 

Which should a lofty place receive, 
’Mid the great works of every land. 


She longed to carve, with graceful skill, 
A statue exquisitely fair, 

Whose matchless beauty should attest 
Her genius marvelous and rare. 


Yet, in the place of artist’s fame, 
Or sculptor’s power to charm at will, 
She simply found for all her quest 
Life’s homely duties to fulfill. 


So, though she yearned as few might know 
To do some grand and glorious deed, 
She was content to minister 
To all who might her service need. 


And all unconscious to herself, 
Her life gave out a perfume sweet, 
| Like some meek flow’ret rudely crushed 
he ae By the quick tread of passing feet. 
THOsF persons who have attained to eminence | 
in any vocation of life have followed a uniform| While weary souls grew strong to bear 
course—that of earnest work and unwearied appli- | Whate’er of trial wight betide, 
cation. None are truly happy but those that are| And lessons sweet of holy trust 
busy; for the only real happiness lies in useful Were learned by many at her side. 
work of some kind, either of the hand or the head, | RuTH ARGYLE. 
so long as over exertion of either is avoided. It| ee 
should be the aim of every one to be employed. | } p 
If all men and women were kept at some useful | THERE is no defense that can with any reason 


employment there would be less sorrow and be set up for the practice of sneering, no good 
wickedness in the world | thing that can even be supposed to come out of it. 


| It is worthless when employed against what is 

THE glitter of riches often serves to draw atten- | evil, and much worse than worthless when em- 
tion to the worthlessness of the possessor, just as the ployed, as it usually is, against good habits and 
light emitted by the glow-worm betrays the in-| right conduct. Guard against its first approach 
| and beware of its insidious influence. 


Sypney DayReE. 
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A CURIOUS SCENE. 

N an article on the “ Humors of Irish District 
] Visiting,” an English periodical gives the fol- 

lowing curious scene at a death-bed : 

“Tt was the usual mud cabin, the open door ad- 
mitting to the one room which : erved as kitchen, 
sitting-room and chamber ofdeath. A kettle was 
boiling on the hearth, and a tea-pot stood by. 
Two or three women sat round the fire, waiting 
for the final scene. The place was swept, and the 
furniture set in order; and by the bed, where an 
old woman lay slumbering fitfully, a chair was 
placed for visitors. 

“Sure, you’re just in time, Miss Martha— 
she’s goin’ fast,’ said one of the women, as she 
came forward and welcomed us. ‘ Yis, Miss, she’s 
sinsible. Ye know Miss Martha, Biddy, don’t 
ye” 

“A smile came over the wrinkled features, and 
the heavy eyelids unclosed, 

““ Now, won’t she make a purty corpse if she 
only looks like that at the last?’ said the woman, 
admiringly. 

“Tam glad to see her so calm and peaceful,’ 
whispered Martha. 

“*Tsn’t it a comfort, Miss ?” cried the woman 
out loud. ‘An’ it’s the work o’ the world we had 
wid her till yisterday only, whin His Riverince, 
himself, cum down an’ rasoned her into common- 
sinse, an’ she guv her consint to go to the new 
cimethry, quiet an’ asy.’ 

“*To go to the new cemetery ?” 

“*Vis, Miss. Shure, she held out agin it tothe 
last; said it was a horrid, cowld, lonesome place, 
an’ she’d never lie comfortable there, wid niver a 
bone or a pinch o’ dust of one belongin’ to her 
within a mile. Cart-horses, she said, shouldn’t 
drag her there, or to any place excipt a good 
churchyard fall o’ dacent Christian neighbors 





But the Archdacon arguyed the matther well 
“ Biddy,” sishe, “ be rasonablenow. Where in all | 
the counthry-side would you find a wholesomer | 
place to be laid in,” sis he, “ than the new cime- 
thry ?—a fine, open, airy place, high an’ dhry. | 
An’ as for lonesomeneas,” sis he, “ shure, it’s fillin’ 
ivery day—it is, Ye’ll have the neighbors gath- | 
erin’ all round you inrotime. An’ Ill tell you | 
what I’!1 do for you,” be sis; “if you’ll consint to| 
go there quietly, I'll put you nixt Mrs. Donovan— 
shure, ye know her—an’ thin ye won’t feel lonely | 
or out o’ the way wid her within call.” So thin} 
she gnv in’ 

“*Via, I guy in,’ said the dying woman, feebly. | 
*T cudn’t howld out agin’ His Riverince. There’s 
no denyin’ that Mary Donovan ’ud be a good} 
neighbor, quiet an’ asy, an’ niver an il] word out | 
o’ her head; but I’d rather be laid alongside o’ 
Nolan. A good husband he was to me, an’ niver 


togither—barrin’ he was in dhrink an’ unconscious. 
like.’ 

“* Alongside o’ Nolan! Just listen tohernow! 
And Oonagh churchyard twenty mile 0’ rough 
road way. Shure, it’s battered to bits you’d be 
afore you got there, Biddy alanna. Yer ould 
bones ’ud niver stan’ the jowltin’, An’ prehaps 
i’s come to bits the coffin would, they make ’em 
ao thin nowadays.’ 

“ Ay, ay; I know how thim funerals go gal 
lopin’ whin they git out 0’ town; I’d be shook al] 
to pieces, I’m feared, an’ so I guy my consint to go 
to the cimethry. It’s an asy road enough; an’ 
what does it matther, afther all, whin the good 
God is in one place as much as another!’ 

“Martha stooped down and whispered a few 
words. ‘Yis, Miss Martha, I know; I’m none 
feared o’ that. But I’m too far gone to spake 
much, honey.’ Then the heavy lids dropped 
again over the glassy eyes, and I thought I saw 
an added shade on the gray face. 

“* T think she’s goin’ now, glory be to God! I 
know that look.’ 

“*Miss Martha, could you be afther singin’ a 
bit ofa hymn? That would bring her to, if any- 
thin’ mortial could; she was always fond o’ the 
singin,’ said the woman. 

“ Martha hesitated, looked at the still face, and 
then at me—‘ Rock of Ages,’ | whispered—and she 
began the dear old hymn, at ‘ While I draw this 
fleeting breath.’ 

“T saw the pale lips move, and stooped down. 

“¢Nolan’s voice! Shure, J’d know ita mile off. 
Ye're late, man; hurry on. It’s tired o’ waitin’ I 
am. Och, but ve’re the pick of the world for the 
singin’! It’s gettin’ cowld, alanna, an’ the night’s 
fallin’, Nolan, an’ I’m waried out. Here you are 
at long last. Glory be to God! Nolan!’ 

“*Glory be to God !’ echoed one of the women, 
‘ she’s gone,’ 

“Tt was even so. Had Nolan really come up 
‘the dark valley’ to meet her, I wondered, as 
Martha stopped, and the women broke into ready 
Trish tears and ejaculations, in the midst of which 
we moved away. 

“The person who had acted as mistress of the 
ceremonies followed us to the door. ‘ Wasn’t it 
well she didn’t go back o’ her word about the new 
cimethry? An’ won’t she make a lovely corpse, 
Miss Martha, wid that pleasant look on her 
face ?’” 





BEAR in mind the sacred duty of living, and of 
inspiring those about you to live, not for mere per- 
sonal gratification, luxury, comfort, gain, but for 
that high service of God which is best fulfilled in a 
life steadily devoted to the good of your generation, 
to the advance of Christian holiness, to the happi- 
ness and amelioration of your country, and of all 


as much as riz his hand to me all the days we wor | the world. 
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~alace (Wolsey’s Entrance). 3. Hall in Hampton Court Palace. 4. Wolsey’s 
6. Arms of Wolsey. 





1. Leicester Abbey. 2. Hampton Court I 
Tower, Esher. 5. Grammar School, Ipswich. 


THE STORY OF WOLSEY. | the same as butcher-boys in general? What is 


|it makes him forget all about his errands and 


his play, and love to stay watching the bright 
busy little streams embrace each other, and 
hurry away and lose themselves in the ocean? 
Soon their waters mingle, and you cannot tell 


BUTCHER-BOY, whistling down the streets 

of the little town of Ipswich, and standing 

now and again to watch the two streams, 
Gipping and Orwell, as their waters meet—is he | 
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which is Gipping and which is Orwell; soon they 
reach their great watery home, and lose themselves 
forever in its depths; there is no more talk of 
this small stream or that great river: it is all the 
mighty and infinite sea. 

But though the lad longed to hurry away like 
the streams, and like them, to reach another place, 
he had no thought of losing himself. Wherever 
he went, he would never forget himself. Did not 
all the town know him fora clever lad? Was he 
not head of the school? Was it not worse than a 
shame to think he should follow his father’s trade, 
and be nothing but a butcher all the days of his life? 

Say what they might, he would not yield, and 
day by day, week by week, he urged his powers 
till his father and mother gave him his wish, and 
sent him away to the great Oxford schools to learn 
and to become a great man. 

Poor mother! Her heart ached as the lad went. 
It was no simple matter in those days to travel 
from Ipswich to Oxford; there was no post to 
bring her tidings, no friends frequently traveling 
backwards and forwards, no promise that ever 
again she should look on the face of her son, nor 
is there any record left to tell us if she did. 

He was but a boy when he left them for Oxford, 
and took up his abode in Magdalen’s beautiful 
college. There he lived as hundreds of others 


have done, and there he dreamed of a wonderful 
future. He dreamed, but it was not all dreams, 


for he worked and succeeded with his work, and 
by fifteen years old he took his degree as Bachelor 
of Arts. 

Then first his name began to be spoken. “ Have 
you seen the lad, Thomas Wolsey?” one would 
ask, “Do you know the ‘boy bachelor?” 
another would say. The college was proud of him, 
the university was proud, proudest and happiest 
of all were his parents, if the news ever reached 
them; and as for Thomas himself, his brain be- 
gan to beat and throb, for his small stream was 
mingling with the world’s etream, not losing iteelf 
in it, but touching it here and there, and bidding 
it see who touched it. 

As he began, so he went on; the world’s stream 
parted and made room, and the room it made he 
rigorously kept, parting the waters with delicate 
touch, but still always retaining his place with an 
iron grip. 

No one who had once known Thomas Wolsey 
was suffered to forget him; his patrons who con- 
ferred benefits on him seemed to feel as if they 
were receiving them, and vied with each other in 
flattery. Before he was thirty, he was made par- 
son of ILymington, and a year or two later, one of 
the royal chaplains. It seemed to the king that 
never before had he had such a chaplain, so wise, 
so clever, so useful, so accomplished, and his ser- 
vices were before long rewarded with the Deanery 
of Lincoln. 





Nor was Wolsey useful only to the king. It was 
the king’s son who would reign before long, and 
Wolsey possessed the same attraction for the son 
as for the father. 

Wolsey saw in him a man of greater power than 
his father, of mure resolute will, and greater deter- 
mination to carry out that will at all costs. He 
set himself to gain his confidence, and when 
Henry VIII began his reign, he made his favor- 
ite Wolsey, Royal Almoner. 

Had he forgotten h‘s old Ipswich days by now? 
Had he ever seen his parents again ? 

The stream rolled on toward the ocean he hoped 
to win, but what was that ocean? Onwards and 
onwards, but whither, and for what end ? 

Promotion followed promotion. He became 
Canon of Windsor, Registrar of the Order of the 
Garter, Prebendary of York, Dean of York, and 
Abbot of St. Alban’s; two years later, when forty- 
one years old, Bishop of Lincoln, and the same 
year Archbishop of York. On every hand his 
power increased. He built himself the palaces of 
Whitehall and Hampton Court; and the wealth, 
which he had gradually amassed, was now enor- 
mous. He was sought more than the king. His 
power and influence were unbounded. Wolsey 
reigned in the Church, Wolsey reigned in the 
country; but he gave the king the name of king, 
and all the parade of royalty, and Henry was the 
last to know the change. All through Europe he 
was known, and feared, and conciliated. To of- 
fend Wolaey was to be lost ; to conciliate him and 
to follow him was certain promotion. 

The Pope himself (Leo X) would not be behind 
others; he made him first a cardinal, and next 
his legate. At about the same time the Lord 
Chancellor resigned, and this post too was given 
to Wolsey, as well as the Bishopric of Windsor, 
which also became vacant. 

Everything then, was in his hands—Church, 
State, home rule, foreign rule—nothing was with- 
held from him ; but still he reigned and governed, 
not for England’s honor and glory, not for Henry’s, 
but for Wolsey’s. Everything he did succeeded ; 
all duties came lightly to him. When his master 
signalized his peace with France by the betrothal 
of his infant daughter with the Dauphin, it was 
Wolsey, the churchman, the statesman, who 
was master of the ceremonies, and presided over 
the “Field of the Cloth of Gold,” and such a 
display of wealth, luxury and pleasure as never 
before was seen. Perhaps at that moment, more 
than at any other, he was at the very height 
of power; all still bent before him; but the time 
was coming when gradually on the mighty and 
on the lowly the truth forced itself that they need 
not, and should not, all bend before this great 
church-statesman ; that self-love, corrupt amass- 
ing of wealth, self-aggrandizement and injustice 
were as much to be withstood in the powerful and 





ECCLESIASTICAL RELICS. 





ee 
great, as in the weak and lowly. Wolsey’s arro- 
gance, his unjust demands for money, his extor- 
tion by taxes, his feud with Buckingham and his 
execution, the part he took against Henry’s 
wife Katharine of Arragon, all served to uproot 
him. 

King Henry himself, now grew suspicious. 
Papers fell into his hands which showed him how 
double a part his favorite had played—showed 
him that Wolsey would have served the Pope or 
Henry, would have served England or France, 
would have served the people or the king, would, 
in fact, have turned to either side so long as he, 
Wolsey, himself, was exalted, 

In one moment his disgrace fell onhim. As he 
had showed little mercy, so he received little; as 


he had deceived others, so he was deceived; as | 


Wolsey had been his supreme thought, so was he 
left alone with Wolsey. 


opric of Windsor, but soon he was stripped of 
these too, and messengers sent to take him to the 
Tower. 

They found him a broken-down, 
man—stripped of friends, of wealth, of all. 


miserable 


ered up mud and dirt, sticks and rubbish—was | 


dark, dank and stagnant. Was this the ocean he 
had sought? Yes; but unwittingly be had drawn 
near to another. Perhaps only his exaltation 


could have shown him how worthless ia all self- | 


seeking; only his misery could teach him that 
there is a better than that which this world can 
give. 
as he loosed his cables and set sail on the bosom 
of the ocean of supreme love. 

He set out for the Tower, but, broken and infirm, 
only reached Leicester. “If I had served God as 
I have served my king, He would not have for- 
saken me in my old age,” he had said when his 
greatness fel] from him ; but in his solitude surely 
he learnt that goodness had followed him all the 
days of his life, and brought him at any cost to 
deny himeelf and find his God, in the abbey. 
Calmly he laid his bones among the kind monks 
at Leicester, more peaceful in death, than ever he 
could have been in his turbulent life. 





Expressions of approval or disapproval are 


ECCLESIASTICAL RELICS.* 


HE collecting of relics forms one of the most 
interesting features in connection with the 
early history of the Church, not only as show- 
ing the esteem and veneration in which these were 
formerly held, but also as exhibiting the super- 





He was at first allowed | 
to keep his Archbishopric of York and the Bish- | 


The | 
stream that flowed so brightly at first, had gath- | 


“ Love thyself last,” he had learned to say, | 


| stitious feelings prevalent among the early Chris- 
tians. In whatever light these practices may now 
be regarded, it may fairly be assumed that in 
| most instances the zeal which originally prompted 
the enthusiast to collect and treasure such relics 
was both innocent and natural; but as time went 
on, the number of these relics increased, and, in 
| course of degeneracy, articles venerated as such, 
| multiplied beyond measure, so that not only those 
| whose supply must necessarily be limited became 
|accessible to an extraordinary degree, but the 
most puerile objects were seized upon as fitting 
symbols for veneration and worship. To the roll 
|of martyrs were added myriads of imaginary 
| saints; and when the relics of the real saints had 
| become exhausted, recourse was had to those of 
| the imaginary saints, who existed only in legendary 
history. The search for these was farther promoted 
by the fact, that the most exhorbitant prices were 
| paid for relics of but minor importance; while 
| almost all those of greater worth had richly en- 
dowed convents or churches raised for their safe 
| keeping. 
Naturally enough, this demand for relics led to 
forgeries and impositions, ‘and many such have 
been recorded. Ford relates, in his Handbook of 
| Spain, that the Archbishop of Castro actually 
| raised a college in 1588 on the site where two no- 
torious impostors had hid bones and forged writ- 
ings in aleaden vessel. On the discovery of these, 
the prelate, imagining them to be the remains of 
| San Cecilio, a deaf and dumb boy said to have been 
cured by a miracle, had thus intended to render a 
| tribute to his memory and secure a fitting resting- 
place for his bones. The brain of St. Peter, pre- 
served at Rome, and inclosed in a box for better 
safety, was on examination found to be a marble 
stone. A somewhat similar discovery was made 
concerning the supposed arm of St. Anthony, which 
| Was afterwards discovered to be the mutilated 
| limb of a hart. A Bishop of Tours in the eleventh 
| century being induced to visit a much-venerated 
| chapel in which a saint was buried, found that its 


natural and wholesome, and form a most salutary | patron was no other than a robber who had been ex- 
motive to action, provided they are guided by in- | ecuted for his crimes. That people thus regarded the 
telligent thoughtfulness. They are an efficient remains ofa robber as a fitting emblem of divinity, 
means of sympathy—an avenue by which we may | is undoubtedly strange ; but it may have been that 
arrive at a better comprehension of others and of | the so-called robber was simply an expatriated 
the effects which our own conduct produces upon | political leader, who, as in the popular concep- 
them. But that this power may be truly beneficial | tions of Robin Hood and Rob Roy, was regarded 
it must be used wisely and guardedly. It must be | as more sinned against than sinning. 

made to nourish whatever is really excellent and | 


retard whatever is really harmful. * Chambers’s Journal. 
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Many relics are constantly shown, whose claims 
of veneration are only traditional. These lead us 
back to the remotest times. Among the more 
prominent pointed out are the red earth of which 
Adam was made; the tomb of Seth on the slopes 
of Antilibanus; and that of Joshua, which is rep- 
resented as being near Constantinople. The bones 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, rest at the church 
of St. Maria Sopra Minerva, at Rome. At the 
Cathedral of Prague, is preserved the stone on 
which Abraham gave the angels to eat; and 
Adam’s guardian angel changed to a stone, for not 
being more watchful, is said to repose in a corner 
of the exterior wall of the Kaaba. 

It is in connection with the events occurring in 
the New Testament, however, that most of these 
impressions are linked. Jerusalem and Jaffa are 
places still to be seen by the traveler in Palestine ; 
but as regards their specific localities, there is the 
most conflicting evidence. But be this as it may 
regarding the explanations of travelers, tradition 
at least has found no difficulty in assigning each 
event its proper place; for there is scarcely an in- 
cident recorded in the holy narrative, the exact 
scene of which is not still recognized and pointed 
out. In connection w:th the history of our Lord, 
the marks of his fingers at Nazareth, when the 
people of that place attempted to cast Him down a 
precipice, arestill pointed out. There isalsoshown 
thespot where the angel Gabriel appeared to Mary. 
It is represented as having been in a cave, shaped 
in the form of a cross ;*and, as if to commemorate 
the event, two pillars are standing, the one being 
where the Virgin stood, and the other where the 
angel appeared toher. Maundrell relates of these 
pillars that part of one was broken away by the 
Turks, who were expectant of finding treasures 
under it; and that the upper portion of the col- 
umn, which now depends from the roof of the cave, 
is supposed by the credulous to remain hanging 
there by a miracle. 

Raised over the supposed spot of the Nativity, 
there stands a church, built by the Empress He- 
lena in the year 327; and among the relics pre- 
served of that period of our Lord’s history are the 
swaddling-clothes in which He was wrapped. 
There is shown at Aix-la-Chapelle the cotton robe 
worn by Mary about the time of the birth. These 
two relics are exhibited once in seven years; and 
it is asserted that as many as one hundred and 
fifty thousand pilgrims have been present on one 
of these occasions. <A duplicate set of the swad- 
dling-clothes are mentioned as having been seen 
at St. Paul’s in Rome; while yet a third church 
(in Spain) has claimed possession of them. Five 
boards of the manger in which Christ was born 
are kept at Rome, inclosed in an urn of crystal and 
silver; and the cradle is to be found. in the 
Mosque of Omar. 

Several tables, each represented as the true one 








at which the Last Supper was partaken, are to be 
found. One of these, made of cedar, is in the Lat- 
eran at Rome. A towel is at Rome, and another 
in Holland. A part of the table-cloth is at 
Viecna; the knife with which the Paschal lamb 
was cut is at Trier; and Bishop Arculf speaks of 
the cup being, at the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury, at Jerusalem). 

But itis not only to the Bible that zealots con- 
fined themselves for these trophies; for where 
fact failed to supply material, tradition has been 
resorted to. A towel is preserved with which, it 
is said, a compassionate woman, beholding the 
drop of agony on our Lord’s brow, wiped His face. 
So great was the demand for this cloth, that sev- 
eral are now to be seen; and the only argument 
which has been brought forward to justify this is 
that originally it consisted of many folds, Oneisat 
St. Peter’s in Rome; another, formerly belonging 
to St. Ferdinand, is now in the sacristy at Jaen; a 
third is at Montreuil-les-Dames at Laon; a fourth 
at Cologne; while yet another is to be seen at 
Milan. 

To such minute objects has the searcher for 
sacred spots turned, that the hole where the tree 
grew of which the cross was made is guarded ; 
and fortunately, having been found to be on the 
site where the Convent of the Cross stands, the 
monks there have bordered it with silver. Tra- 
dition points to this tree asthe growth of a bough 
cut off that from which Adam ate the forbidden 
fruit, Adam’s skull was said to be originally 
buried under it; while the tree itself was after- 


wards, along with the skull, preserved in the ark. ° 


The tree was subsequently planted on a mountain 
in Judea, and the skull buried there. It is from 
this, it is said, that Calvary or Golgotha, which 
means the place of skulls, derived its name. 
Regarding the wood of the true cross itself, 
there is perhaps no relic which has been so much 
sought after. The first intimation of a search be- 
ing instituted was in the year 326, when the Em- 
press Helena, moved by a vision, as it is said, 
proceeded to Jerusalem to obtain possession of it. 
After much labor the three crosses were discovered, 
but as nothing could be found to identify them, 
recourse was had to a miracle. Two, on being 
applied to the body of a dead person, failed to re- 
store life, but the attempt with the third was suc- 
cessful. Thus all further doubts were removed. 
A magnificent church was afterwards built over 
the spot by Constantine the Great, Helena’s son. 
It received thename of the Church of Martyrdom ; 
and pilgrims can stil! stand on the spot where the 
three crosses were found. The cross itself was 
divided into several portions. Une was sent to 
Constantinople, and another, inclosed in a silver 
case, retained at Jerusalem. Lere it was seen by 
St. Paula in 390. Chosroes, king of Persia, after 
subduing Palestine, carried it off with him, It 
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was afterwards recovered by the Emperor Maxen- 
tius, brought back to Jerusalem, and is still to be 
seen there. Arculf has said that the whole cross 
was at Constantinople, in three separate pieces, 
and inclosed in a wooden case during his lifetime ; 
and some have affirmed that it was in Cyprus. 
The opponents of the latter theory, however, 
state that that is the one on which the peni- 
tent thief was crucified. Besides these, there are 
shown portions of the cross at Rome, Venice, 
Genoa, Vienna and Prague. A piece is at the 
Church of St. Croce-in-Gerusalemme, Rome, which 
is reported to have been presented to it by the 
Empress Helena. There is a piece at Heiligen- 
Kreutz, in Austria, brought from Palestine by 
Leopold V. Even in England, until lately, there 
was a small bit preserved among the jewels of 
James I. 

The nails have been almost as popular as the 


cross itself. Originally, there were not supposed 


to have been more than four, but in Calvin’s time 


they had increased to fourteen. The sponge with 
which the soldiers gave our Lord vinegar to drink, 
is another relic for whose possession there has 
been much disputing. It is said to have been 
saved from Chosroes by Nicetas, and sent to Jeru- 
salem, and, according to Arculf, it was there he 
saw it. Betrandon de la Brocquiero mentions 
having seen itin the Church of St. Sophia. Since 
then it has evidently been divided, for now it is in 
no less than four different churches, in one of 
which it is represented tinged with blood. Among 
the other relics of which there are duplicates are 
the spear, the coat without seam, the winding- 
sheet, and the stone laid to secure the sepulchre. 

Equally numerous have been the relics of the 
disciples. At Samaria the dungeon isstil! pointed 
out where John the Baptist was beheaded. The 
cloth on which his head was laid is preserved at 
Aix-la-Chapelle; and all his bones, except those 
of his fingers, are at Alexandria. These are dis- 
tributed over five different churches, while his 
right hand is at Munich. No relic of John the 
Baptist, however, has been so eagerly contested for 
as his head. According to one account, the Em- 
peror Theodosius found it wrapped in a cloth 
saturated with blood. He carried it to Constanti- 
nople, and there the hinder portion of the head 
still is. The fore-part is at Rome. Another por- 
tion, comprising from under-lip to the chin, is at 
Genoa, while the whole head is represented as be- 
ing preserved at Amiens in Picardy. The relics 
of St. Peter are also considerable, and these include 
the most varied assortment, from a fishing-net once 
kept in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, to one 
half of his body, still preserved. 

Innumerable other relics might be mentioned, 
but the examples we have noted will serve to 
show to what an incredible extent their collection 
has been carried. 





HIS word is pronounced or’-kid. It is applied 
T to a large family of curious plants, of which, 

however, there are comparatively few in the 
United States. But those of our young readers 
who familiarize themselves with these few will 
find themselves well repaid. 

All orchids somewhat resemble lilies, like them 
being members of the great family of endogens, or 
plants which grow by thickening their stems on 
the inside, as opposed to exogens, or outside growers, 
which add to their bulk by forming outer layers 
of wood. 

An endogen may always be known by a reedy 
stem and parallel-veined leaves—which lilies and 
orchids have—but the chief difference between the 
two is that the former have regular flowers, the 
latter irregular. The blossom of an orchid has six 
flower-leaves), or rather, three petals and 
Of the 


petals 
three sepals (calyx, or under cup leaves). 


three true petals, one is usually irregular, form- 


ing what is called the lip. The peculiar structure 
of this lip often causes the whole flower to assume 
the most fantastic appearance. Sometimes it is a 
butterfly, a bee, or a bird. The most famous of 
these are probably the Baby-Plant and the Flower 
of the Holy Ghost. The former is said to resemble 
a tiny babe, nestling in pillows; the latter, a pure 
white dove, rising from the midst of a crimson 
blossom. These, of course, are tropical orchids, 
which last are noted for their brilliancy and 
variety. But our own orchids, though not so 
curious and gay, are still very beautiful. The 
handsomest is perhaps the Slipper-Plant, or Moc 
casin Flower. It grows very tall, and has broad, 
sheathing leaves and bright, yellow flowers, in 
which the odd petal takes the form of a pocket, or 
slipper. The Slipper-Plant grows in bogs and 
damp woods, but is very rare. There are several 
species, all of which are botanically named Cyp- 
ripedium. They all bloom in spring and early 
summer. 

Another beautiful member of the family is the 
showy Orchis (Orchis spectabilis). It blooms in 
May, and likes moist woods. Its stalk is low, and 
it has smooth, satiny leaves, something like those 
of the lily-of-the-valley, and a brilliant, pinkish- 
purple flower, characterized by a broad lip and 
long spur. 

The Twayblade (Liparis lilifolia) is perfectly 
beautiful. It has the smoothest and glossiest of 
sheathing leaves and the daintiest of blossoms, all 
growing upon a crowded spike. They are of choco- 
late-brown and gold, so that each separate bloom 
resembles a richly-tinted butterfly. In this the 
odd petal alone is large, all the others appearing 
like so many brown and yellow threads. This 
plant also loves r_oist woods. 

Perhaps some of our readers have already heard 
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of Adam-and-Eve, one of the most curious of all 
orchids, and also one of the rarest. This throws 
upa broad, green and white striped leaf, somewhat 
like a blade of Indian corn, late in autumn. This 
remains green throughout the winter and spring, 
until just before the blossom comes, in early sum- 
mer, when it withersaway. The flowersof Adam- 
and-Eve also grow upon a reedy, jointed stem, in 
a tal] spike. They are large, rather showy, all 
the petals being a dull yellow, tipped with red, 
except the irregular one, which is broader, some- 
what shovel-shaped, scalloped, and tipped with 
white. The most remarkable part of this plant is 
its root, which consists of two onion-like bulbs, 
held together by a white, cord-like runner. This 
is highly venerated by superstitious colored people, 
who consider it unfailing as a love-charm, often 
paying fabulous prices for it. Placing this double- 
root in water, one will sink, the other float, and 
the darkies call the latter Adam, the former Eve. 
The truth of the matter is, however, that the plant 
every year throws out a runner, which produces a 
new bulb, the old one continually dying while the 
new one is continually forming. In this waya 
single plant may multiply itself and change its 
location for many square yards. The botanical 
name of Adam-and-Eve is Aplectrum hyemale, 

Coral-Root (Corallorhiza odontorhiza) is very 
much like Adam-and-Eve, only it is smaller, that 
is, the stems and flowers are similar, but the root 
is very different, and is also curious. It looks ex- 
actly like a bunch of pure, white, branched coral. 
Another remarkable fact in connection with it is 
that it is one of the few plants which produce per- 
fect flowers, but no leaves. 

The Rattlesnake-Plantain is an elegant little 
orchid. The leaf is exquisitely beautiful, being of 
a light, silky green, spreading like that of a lily, 
and covered with a delicate network of white 
threads, as though it were enveloped in a dainty 
veil of lace. The clustered flowers upon their tail, 
jointed stem are small, but of a pure white, the odd 
petal forming a perfect little slipper. The Rattle- 
snake-Plantain (Goodyera pubescens) blooms in late 
summer. 

The Fringed Orchis (Habernia lacera) blossoms 
in July, and likes sandy places and roadsides, Its 
stem is tall and stout, its leaves simply bracts (or 
grassy leaves), and its flowers are also clustered in 
aspike. They are of a greenish yellow, not espe- 
cially large; but the odd petal is beautiful, being 
delicately cut up into a spreading cluster of white 
fringe. 

Ladies’-Tresses (Spiranthes) of several species, 
are not showy, often small, and late bloomers. 
The flowers are white, and, for orchids, not very 
irregular, appearing almost like simple, little, 
waxy bells. But an orchid would not be an orchid 
unless there was something peculiar about it. The 
little white blossoms are arranged about the green 





stem in a perfect spiral, like a winding staircase, 
on a small scale, or like a regular corkscrew, 
hence its fancied resemblance to a lady’s curl, 
The leaves of this little orchid are simple, grassy 
blades. It grows in open fields; also in wet 
meadows. 

These are among the principal of our native or. 
chids, Any one who has found and studied them 
all has done well, and probably, in the course of 
his rambles, he may discover some others. The 
characteristics of the family, once observed, can 
never be forgotten nor mistaken. 

Orchids can never become very common, for the 
reason that they cannot fertilize themselves, but 
depend upon insects to perfect their seed. The 
pollen hangs in loose masses, which the bee or 
butterfly carries from one blossom to the other, 
But I forbear. Beginning the study of orchids is 
opening a whole volume of curiosities, 

Marcaret B. HaRVEy. 


ONE FLOWER OF ALL. 


“Only one poor little flower plowed under.” 
Auice Cary. 


HE lily lifts its snowy cup 
‘ In fragrance up. 
I know, indeed, the rose is here; 
The pinks appear 
In dear old-fashioned places, 
With loving faces. 
The maiden-hair waves dainty plumes 
From ferny homes. 
The woods are soft with moss, 
They know no loss. 
O World! so full of tender bloom! 
You have no room 
For missing e’en the royal one 
Whose life is done. 
How can you realize my woe, 
That one should go— 
And one so poor, and plain, and small— 
One out of all? 
I can but grieve: Nay, though you say 
That I some day 
Shall find full sheaves of golden wheat 
And treasures sweet, 
Above the sod that hides my flower. 
Too sad the hour 
That turns the sod upon my one— 
The sweet life done, 
My one—though plain it was, and small, 
Was still my all. E. R. M. 
REAL foresight consists in reserving our own 
forces. If we labor with anxiety about the future, 
we destroy that strength which will enable us to 
meetthe future. If we take more in hand now than 
we can do well, we break up, and the work is 
broken up with us. 
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TOM YORKE’S LEGACY. | That was about the time when they began to find 
BY EDWARD GARRETT, AUTHOR OF “THE OCCU- | that the nearest way home from the Cathedral was 
| to go twice round the cloisters. 
| Mrs. Yorke knew what it meant long before the 
| young people knew themselves. She knew what 
| is dawning when the dim peaks of futurity slowly 
| light up with roseate glory, and a thousand hopes 
| begin to stir and twitter. 
George Herbert. | More than once in his young manhood, when 
7 VERYBODY | even Tom Yorke had thought his mother rather 
S| in Wes-| severe in her strictures on ways of thought and 
terham_| habits often regarded with leniency, she had had 
knew Tom | her eye on the coming romance of his life, and 
Yorke and | what would be his wishes and his pride in its hey- 
hismother | day. There came a time when Tom understood 
and every- | that, and was more thankful to his mother for it 
thing con- than for all the rest of her patient goodness to 
cerning | him. 
them. But when she saw his choice, she said, “If I 
M rs.| had chosen for him myself, I should have chosen 
Yor k e| the same!” 
never] Perhaps that was less wonderful than it seemed. 
talked of} For the Wise Man has told us that houses and 
the strug- | riches are the inheritance of fathers, but a prudent 
gles of her | wife is from the Lord) And who is more likely 
widow- | than a wise and genial mother to have the gift of 
hood. It} Heaven’s insight? 
was only | What a queer mixture human nature is! The 
people} 


: . first twinge of discontent which had visited Tom 
with memories and reasoning faculties (and these | Yorke’s heart for many a day came there on the 
are fewer than we imagine), who realized that her | morning when he went to buy Rosa her engage- 
“ independentspirit” had involved a very intimate | ment ring. 
acquaintance with the humblest household mys-| When Tom had measured Rosa’s finger, she had 
teries and economies, for, through the hardest of | whispered tohim: “Remember, the simpler it 
her hard years, Mra. Yorke had managed to hold | is, the happier I shall be!” 
her own in quiet Westerham life. Most people} The more women feel and speak thus, the more 
are ashamed to drop old acquaintances solely be- | do men feel that they are worthy of the best they 
cause they are poor; and there was no other ex- | can give, only they are so apt to forget that such 
cuse for dropping Mrs. Yorke. She was no skele- | best is neither silver nor gold, but the tenderness 
ton at any feast. and confidence of an equal friendship—an honor- 

Tom had grown up a handsome stripling, bright | able share in all the burdens and blessings of life ! 
in manner, with no sense of patronage in any wel- Tom chose a plain gold hoop, set with a single 
come he met, but able to confront his fellows can-| pearl. But he grudged leaving the diamonds and 
didly, and to choose his friends without reference 'geme. What a difference a little money could 
to past or future self-interest. make to life, he thought, as he went home. He 


PATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” “ BY 
STILL WATERS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
In thy thriving, still misdoubt some evil, 
Lest gaining gain on thee, and make thee dim 
To all things else. 


Chief among these friends came the Denison 
family. They lived in a big house, and enjoyed 
a considerable income from the father’s profession. | 
But then the family was large in proportion— 
nay, out of proportion. For there were twelve 
children. 

Now the eldest of these, a girl, Rosa, was just 
one year younger than Tom. All the younger | 
children—except one boy, Reginald—were much | 
younger than their eldest sister. They used, in | 
their gamesomeness, to call Rosa and Tom “father” 
and “mother.” There came a time when, with 
burning cheeks, Rosa rebuked these appellations, | 
and with great peremptoriness of manner, forbade 


their future use. | 


| terly. 


said so to Rosa, when he put the ring on her 
finger. 

“It is a poor thing!” he observed, almost bit- 
“Tt does seem hard that this is all I can 
give you. When a fellow has somebody of his 
own to care for, he begins to see why men fight 


for wealth.” 


“Q Tom! and this is so pretty!” cried Rosa. 
“ But it is as your gift that I love it.” 

“T suppose we shall always have a hard struggle, 
Rosa,’ mused Tom. “I wonder you were not 
frightened of me and the lot I offer you, pet.” 

“T frightened of my lot!” echoed Rosa. “J 
would not change ‘t. And you are so clever that 
all the world is before you. It may be hard to be 
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poor when one is not clever,” and she gave a little 
sigh. 

“ What are you thinking of?’ Tom asked. Now 
that her blushes were fading, they left her with 
suspicious traces about her eyes. “ What is the 
matter, dear? What has gone wrong ?” 

“Tt seems hard to trouble you with other 
people’s sorrows to-day,” she answered, her eyes 
filling. 


“ SHE BURIED HER FACE IN HER HANDS.’'"—p, 592, 


“No trouble could trouble me like being shut 
out from yours,” said Tom, frankly. 

“Poor Reggie!” she sobbed. “ You know papa 
always said he could not afford him a college edu- 
cation ; that he would give him one year’s full 
allowance, and then he must look to his own col- 
legiate successes to supplement the later expenses. 
And this morning we had a letter saying that he has 
entirely failed in the examinations. Mamma is 
so grieved, for papa is so angry! From the way 
Reggie used to write, we had thought that he felt 
that he had a good chance. And he has failed 
utterly! Mamma says that we may do our best, 
and still be unfortunate. But papa seems to think 
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Reggie has not really worked. And—O Tow, | 
never before heard papa speak as he did to-day,” 
she went on. “He said, ‘There will be some. 
thing worse come out of this, if we don’t take 
care. If Reggie has not been at his studies, 
what else has he been at? The sooner we get him 
home and set him to some work that he will be 
compelled to do, the better.’ Mamma cried, and 
said that papa’s severity would spoil Reggie's 
life, and that even if he 
had not been quite as in- 
dustrious as he should 
have been, he is young, 
and alone in a strange 
place. She thinks it so 
hard that one failure 
should spoil his pros- 
pects.” 

“Tt does seem so,” said 
Tom. 

“She told papa she 
thought he was hard,” 
sobbed little Rosa. For 
hers had always been a 
home of peace, so that the 
sound of harsh words was 
terrible to thegirl. “And 
papa said, ‘That what 
must be, must be” He 
had told Reggie what he 
had to expect. He said 
women often thought 
themselves merciful 
when they forgot to be ‘ 
just, and so were really 
cruel. He said he would 
not be hard on Reggie, 
but that he felt sure he 
would not have failed 
altogether if he had per- 
severed in steady habits, 
but that, anyhow, he had 
told Reggie only the 
truth, that he could 
afford him but one year’s 
full allowance. And, O 
Tom! he turned to mamma, and added some- 
thing that I don’t think he meant us to hear— 
something about his having had such a struggle 
himself, and seen his sisters left penniless only 
because his own poor mother had wasted all her 
substance over the family prodigal. And mamma 
said Reggie was not a prodigal! Tom, it was ter- 
rible to hear !” 

Tom soothed her. 

“‘T think papa is nearly right,” said the loyal 
little maiden, as she grew calmer. “I dare say 
Reginald has not worked as he should. But this 
could be made a good leason for the future. It is 
so dreadful when one only learns a lesson too late; 
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I’m quite sure papa does not wish to be severe, for; “Only twenty-five pounds, for children over ten, 


he said, so sadly, ‘I know what I can do, and I | as little Jack is,” answered Mrs. Yorke. 


know what I cannot. 
and forbearance, when, if we followed your ad- 
vice, we should soon have to tell you that we had 
no more money for your butcher and baker. Per- 
haps I was wrong to let Reggie make this at- 
tempt, and to trust his future so much in his 
own hands, but one cannot help being ambitious 
for one’s children.’ ” 

“Tt is unfortunate to fail at one’s start,” ob- 
served Tom. “The only thing to be done then, 
is to stick on and redeem the failure. I wish there 
was some way to help Reggie. Ifyou and I were 
married people, 
Rosa, with a little 
money of our own, 
we might have 
been able to serve 
him.” 

“ Yes, if he felt 
he eould do better 
next time,” said 
Rosa, reflecting 
that the unlucky 
Reggie had al- 
ways been rather 


flighty. 
“There is 
money again, 


Rosa,” cried Tom. 
“Tt has been 
called the root of 
all evil: I begin 
tothink it may be 
the root of all 
good, too.” 

“T don’t know,” 
said Rosa, doubt- 
fully. “I remem- 
ber hearing an old 
country preacher 
say that you can scarcely do evil without money, 
but that you can do the greatest of good. Yet there 
is no doubt money is a blessing. Poor Reggie!’’ 








CHAPTER HII. 
MRS, YORKE’S COLLECTING LIST. 


\ 7 HY, mother,” said Tom, at their midday 
meal, a few daye after this, “you look 
terribly tired. What have you been doing ?” 
“ Well, dear,” she said, “ to go collecting money 
is nota very refreshing task. But it must be done.” 
“Tt would be easier to give it’all oneself,” said 
Tom, “if one could afford it. But what is it for, 
now ?” 
“To place little Jack Bell in'St. Faith’s Home,” 
answered Mrs. Yorke. 
“ What sum is asked ?” inquired Tom, 
VOL, L.—40. 


You women urge patience | 
| “Only twelve pounds promised,” she said. 


“ How much have you already?” asked Tom, 


“ And I’ve asked all my richest friends first,” she 
added. 

“To whom have you been ?” Tom inquired. 

“To Mr. Sand, of Broomie Mills, for one,” 
said. Tom laughed significantly. 

“ How much did you get ?” he asked. 

“A whole sovereign,” said Mrs. Yorke. 

“ And you were reminded that rich people have 
so many claims made on them,” commented her 
son. “Oh, if I am destined ever to hear that again, 


she 








“HE HELD UP THE LITTLE HAND.’’—p. 595. 


| I shall remind him that claims may be made, but 

| if they are not paid rich people can’t be much the 

| poorer for them !” 

| ]’ve never asked him or anything without get- 
ting something,” said Mrs. Yorke. “He says 
he believes I know the value of money,” she 
added, slyly. 

“T should not wonder if he thinks you are a 
miser like himself, and respects you accordingly,” 
said Tom. ‘“ Well, where else did you visit?” 

“At Holly House,” she went on; “ Mrs. Bower 

| gave me ten shillings.” 

“ And said she‘ knew it was very little, but that 
even the widow’s mite was accepted,’” said Tom ; 
“that is her formula. Though she is not a widow, 
and has two thousand a year.” 

“ Have you seen Ars. Bower’s new companion ?” 

| asked Mrs. Yorke. “A little fair thing, with a 
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nice face. She fetched a two-shilling piece, and 
put it into my hand, and said, ‘Is that worth 
taking?” 

“T said to her, ‘It will be very worth taking, 
my dear child, but I won’t take it yet: not till I 
take the rest of the money. I'll put it down to 





your name.’” Mrs. Yorke went on:—“ I had one 
liberal donor this morning. 
rival at Westerham, Miss Evans. Hers seems 
such a sad house, Tom. Do you remember it—a 
high, dark brick building, behind a square lawn, 
flanked with poplars, on the Wester Road. Nota 
flower in the garden, and the interior of the house 
as silent and as prim as if there was not a being 
living there. And asI sat waiting for her, even 
the summer breeze gave a sad sough in those shiv- 
ering trees, and I shuddered to think how it must 
moan there on winter nights. If there’s one tree 
I do not love, it is the poplar. You see, it is used 
to mark boundaries, and when I see it, I always 
feel as if I was on the edge of somewhere, and I 
like to be safe at the heart of everything! And 
when she came, she was like her house. She is 
middle-aged, tall and dark. Her voice is pleas- 
ant, only she meets one as I have seen friendly 
children go up to an animal whose disposition 
they were not sure about—a kind of ‘ will-you-bite- 
if-I-stroke-you?’ air. She listened to all Jack’s 
history very carefully, and asked me to take her 
to St. Faith’s some day. And she wound up by 
handing me a five- pound note.” 

“ She’s a brick !” said Tom. 

“Well,” observed his mother, “I own I felt so 
startled, that I cried, ‘O Miss Evans!’ in a tone 
which she seemed to understand, for she smiled, 
and said that she was not a rich woman, but she 
had very few claims upon her.’’ 

“T wish I could give all the money to you, 
mother,” said Tom Yorke. 

“T think it may be quite as necessary to get 
rich folks into giving ways as poor folks into say- 
ing ones,” she said. “I believe, now, that Mr. 
Sands gets more good through parting from that 
sovereign than little Jack will from receiving 


It was our last ar- | 
you have found a new religion, whose one precept 





“,” 

“ He will only go about all day feeling like a | 
philanthropist,” growled Tom. 

Mrs. Yorke laughed. “The pleasure of the 
sensation may induce him to repeat it, and it may 
come easier by degrees. Oh, you young folks are 
so impatient! I fancy it must be generally old 
people who plant trees; you know little children 
like planting mustard and cress, because they can 
almost watch them growing! ‘ He that believeth 
doth not make haste,’ my boy; and every year I 
live I see more and more that faith and patience 
are at the bottom of the simplest workings of life. 
We should begin no work to-day if we had not 
faith that the sun will rise to-morrow ; we should 


| that, if I would do this thing, I cannot. 





sew no seed if we had not faith that harvest will 


come in duetime. We must have faith in Nature, 
we must have faith—more or less—in our fellow- 
man. If we have not, we stand declared as luna- 
tics. The only faith that some of us fancy we can 
do without is faith in God, and yet, without that, 
Nature is a blind tyrant and mankind an animal 
race of uncertain purpose. Ah, Tom, I know 
some of you young people are beginning to think 


is, ‘do your duty to-day, and do not trouble your- 
selves whether there is a to-morrow.’ But what 
is to-day’s duty must ever be varied by whether 
there is or is not a to-morrow. An oak has not 
time for its duty to itself unless it is granted at 
least a hundred years, and man has not time for 
his infinite capacities, Tom, unless he is immor- 
tal. And even being immortal, he can’t afford to 
waste a single hour. And that reflection brings 
me out of my sermon into practical life again. I 
went and sat awhile with Mrs. Denison. Reggie’s 
disgrace has made her very sad just when she was 
so happy about Rosa and you.” 

“Ts there any fresh news to-day ?” Tom asked. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Yorke replied. “ Reggie wrote 
this morniug—very penitently. Naturally enough, 
he is reluctant to leave college, and make a start 
lower down. He says he has an opportunity to 
get some teaching in the town, as some of the other 
students do, and that might eke out his income. 
Only, he says, if he failed to pass when he had 
nothing to do but attend to his own studies, he 
would be very likely to fail again, if he had other 
duties to distract his attention. But he hopes 
that his willingness to do his best in this direc- © 
tion will convince his father of his sincerity.” 

“ And is Mr. Denison inexorable?” asked Tom. 

Mrs. Yorke shook her head. “ He is not inex- 
orable,” she said ; “ he is suffering as much as his 
wife. He said to me, ‘She blames me; she thinks 
I have the power in my own hands. Mrs. Yorke, 
I have really no power more than she has. I 
told Reggie the facts of the case when he left home, 
and nevertheless he has been culpably negligent. 
But I am saved all argument by the simple fact 
I shall 
not be able to give all my children such a chance 


}as I have already thrown away on Reggie. I 


don’t want to give the girls fortunes,’ he observed ; 
‘they won’t have more than the boys, but they 
sha’n’t have less, and that will be, a good educa- 
tion and a fair start. That is all I can do for my 
children. We can only get on at all by a long 
pull, and a strong pull, and a pull altogether, and 
whoever falls out of place must go to the rear.’ 
You know Mr. Denison’s way of speaking, Tom.” 

“ Ay,” said Tom, “and he’s a splendid man 
and devoted father. Yet it does seem a pity that 
this should come so hard on Reggie. The col- 
leges would be thinned if this was often the case, I 
fancy.” 
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“Tt might not be the worse for the colleges,” | had not cared for sentiment; she had been heard 
observed Mrs. Yorke. “I wonder whether science | to express thankfulness for one thing only, and 
and learning suffer more by the loss of the ‘mute | that was, that she had been “ well left by her 
inglorious Miltons,’ forbidden by adversity to | | father.” That was the first question she always 
follow them, or by the adhesion of those kept in | | asked concerning others, after any bereavement. 
their ranks by the props of too propitious circum- | | If so, then it was a blessing in disguise; death, so 


stances.’ 
“ Did Rosa make any remark to you about the | 
matter?” asked Tom. 
“Searcely,” said his mother. ‘I think she feels | 
that he has been thoughtless and indifferent, and | 
that he has brought suffering on others, quite as 
much as on himself, by introducing a sense of dis- 
eord into the family life. O Tom, I always said 
one had a terrible stake in an only child, for if| 
anything goes wrong with that one ehild, one’s | 
all is lost. But I begin to think, however large | 
one’s family is, one has much the same stake in 
each child—that ‘one sickly sheep infects the 
flock,’ as the old verse has it, or, at least, infects 
the fold, so that it is no longer a happy or a whole- | 
some place. It is an awful reflection how much | 
the well-being of honseholds lies at the mercy of | 
foolish young creatures, who realize neither the | 
value of themselves, nor the importance of their | 
own opportunities, but wreck the hopes of years | 
for passing pleasure, turning to dust and ashes in | 
their very grasp !”’ | 
It was time Tom should return to his desk. He 
went out into the sunny street. Everything | 





looked the same as it had every day since he could | 


remember. There was the butcher’s dog blinking 
in the sunshine ; there was the green grocer’s raven 
hopping in the road; there was the postman going | 
home. 

Nature herself never prepares us for any com- 
ing shock. She blows no trumpet when a new ex- | 
perience is about to open upon us. Sometimes, 
when we try to recall how we felt before some 
touch on our souls changed all future life for us, 
it almost seems to us as if there had been some | 
furtive significance in her smile, some latent warn- | 
ing inherstorm. But it was not so. We only 
imagine so, because we cannot look at the past 
without seeing over it the shadow of the present. | 


CHAPTER III. 

THE CHANGING OF THE RINGS. 
SOLITARY letter for Thomas Yorke, Esq., | 
lay on Tom’s desk. 

The expression of Tom’s face while he read it 
was a study. 

The Yorkes had lost an aged relative nearly 
six months previously. Miss Prudence Pearl had 
been a lonely woman, of disagreeble temper. She 
had never chosen to make friends of “strangers,” 
as she called all those not related to her by blood. 
She had seen no reason to make friends with rela- 
tives. Prudence had not cared for society ; she | 


| stage. 


to speak, becoming only a black-edged envelope 
inclosing a will in one’s favor. 

Tom Yorke had only seen her once. She had 
swooped down on his mother from somewhere 
shortly after his father’s death. 

“Charles has done as badly as he could for you,” 
she had said. “But when a poor man is fool 
enough to begin life by marrying a girl without a 
penny, she may know how much sense to expect 
from him afterwards. But you’ll marry again; 
you'll be a simpleton if you don’t—if you get a 
chance. Send the child to an orphan school : 
what else are orphan schools for? And of course 
you’ll give up housekeeping. Don’t talk any sen- 
timental nonsense about keeping upa home! I 
never kept up a home, and I’m sure I’m none the 
worse |’’ 

We know that Mrs. Yorke had not followed 
one item of her Cousin Prudence’s counsel ; and 
from that day, Mrs. Yorke had neither seen nor 
|heard of her, till the bald intimation of her 
death in a Welsh watering-place had reached 
Westerham. 

Neither mother nor son had given one wonder- 
ing thought as to the fate of Prudence Pearl’s 
wealth. Her remote kinship with them was not 


| of that sort which can even be supposed to carry 


duties with it, and it had been no basis for friendly 


| knowledge and regard. Her death had meant 
| nothing to Mrs. Yorke. 


Mrs. Yorke had had too 
many real things in her life—both joys and sor- 


| rows—to toy with conventional semblance of re- 


gret. A hard and bitter life had closed its earthly 
Hard and bitter lives were closing so, 
every day, on all hands: and of this one she had 
known so little, that she was at least free to hope 
that at eventide some light had dawned, that ere 
the dying hands had loosened their clutch upon 
the gold they could not carry with them, they 
might have grasped some of those sweet flowers 


| of human love and pity, which bear transplanting 


to the fields of Paradise. 

But Prudence Pear] was not so to vanish from 
the Yorkes’ history. This letter which Tom had 
received concerned that very wealth which Tom 
and his mother had quite forgotten. 

It was a legal epistle. It recited the date of Miss 


| Pearl’s demise, and the cause of sundry delays 


in the settlement of her affairs. Chief among 
these was the absence of a will which the law- 
yer himself had had reason to believe was in 
existence. He had been in communication with 
her heirs-at-law, who lived in Wales. They were 
two brothers, of only one degree nearer kin to 
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Miss Pearl than Tom himself, and Miss Pearl had 
never even seen them, and had frequently mentioned 
them with strong reprobation. Nevertheless, in 
the face of facts, it had looked as if her property 
must gotothem. But just asthe lawyer had found 
himself unable to contend for further delay, the 
will had turned up. It was older than the lawyer 
had believed it would be; it was dated nearly 
three years back. It leftall her property of every 
kind to Mr. Thomas Yorke, of Westerham. There 
was also a sealed letter for him. The property 
could not be less than fifteen thousand pounds. 

There may be more joy than sorrow in life— 
those who have felt most sorrow assure us that it 
isso. But the joy seldom comes in shocks. Like 
most wholesome natural growths, it is generally 
slow. And it is a merciful provision that it is 
so—for children don’t want to gulp down their 
food, least of all their dainties. And we are so 
like children, and nature, or life, or circumstances, 
or whatever we choose to call the material uni- 
verse, is so very like a well-ordered nursery! 
Only in the best-ordered establishments accidents 
will sometimes happen, and just now Tom Yorke 
was like a baby nearly choked by a sugar-plum 
falling suddenly into its mouth, 

“No more screwing and scheming for dear old 
mother,” he said to himself; “no more scrimped 
gifts for Rosie. And Reggie shall get another 


chance, and Jack Bell shall go straight into the 
orphanage, without waiting for misers’ grudged 
gold, or poor hired companions’ pence. Fifteen 
thousand at five per cent. will bring in nearly eight 
hundred a year—and that will be over and above 


all I shall earn. But I must go and tell mother. 
And l’ll get another ring for Rosie, before she 
ean have grown attached to that beggarly pearl.” 

Mrs. Yorke rose in alarm as her son rushed 
into the room at this unwonted hour. 

“What has happened, Tom ?” she cried. 

“ Nothing has happened,” he shouted, joyfully, 
catching her in his arms. “ Nothing has hap- 
pened, except what will put all the other happen- 
ings straight and happy forevermore. Poor Pru- 
dence Pear! has left me all her money. And itis 
more than fifteen thousand pounds.” 

Mrs. Yorke sat down. She trembled. 

“ Poor little mamsie!’”’ said Tom, tenderly, “I’m 
sorry I frightened her.” He stroked her silvery 
hair as she buried her face in her hands. 

“Mamsie !” whispered Tom, awed, and almost 
frightened in his turn, “mamsie, what is the 
matter ?” 

She turned her streaming eyes upon him. 

“ We've been so happy!” she said. “And then 
—poor Prudence! She must have been kinder 
than she seemed. And if I’d had more patience 
with her, I might have found it out before it was 
too late! But I never saw her except when my 
heart was sore for your father’s death.” 





“You would have borne more than any other 
woman would have borne,” said Tom; “ but think 
what a change it makes to us. Why, that red 
brick house in the Close, which you have always 
admired, is to be let just now; I shall take it for 
you.” 

“T shall never leave this house, Tom,’ 
awered, with a grave gesture. 

“Well, if you won’t do that, at any rate this 
house ‘can be made very different for you. It 
shall have new carpets from attic to basement. 
And you shall have that crown Derby tea-set that 
you admired so much when you were thriftily 
matching our old china. And if it can be had, 
you shall have a dress of that genuine old-style 
satin I have heard you talk about. And as for a 
stock of real lace—mother! which shall it be, 
English or Flemish, or some of both ?” 

“Tom,” said Mrs. Yorke, meditatively, “I do 
hope we shall be able to hear something of the 
circumstances under which Cousin Prudence spent 
her last years. There must have been somebody 
who served and helped her. Really, they have 
more right to this money of hers than we 
have.” 

Mrs. Yorke had not even heard Tom’s tempting 
description of the glories which were soon to be 
hers. 

“T dare say the letter which the lawyer says is 
folded with the will may tell us something,” said 
Tom. “But I do believe you did not take the 
least notice of my list of beautiful gifts.” 

Mrs. Yorke looked up at her son. “ You gave 
me the best gift long ago,” she said, fondly—“ the 
gift of the fulfillment of my prayers. You are 
like your father, Tom. That is my highest praise, 
you know. But he never encountered the trial of 
prosperity ; perhaps God saw he did not need it. 
May my rich son keep the same kind heart that 
my poor boy has had, and then I don’t care a bit 
for anything else, Tom !”” 

“No; not more than would the angels in 
Heaven, I do believe,” observed Tom, with a dash 
of wistful humor. “ But I must get another ring 
for Rosa. Is that so very foolish, mamsie!” he 
added, with that tender yearning for genial appro- 
bation which loyal hearts feel when new ties are 
forming. 

“No!” cried Mrs. Yorke, brightly, “it is nat- 
ural you should be in haste to let her feel the first 
sunbeam of fortune. I never wonder at people’s 
being in love, Tom; it is only sometimes too dif- 
ficult for me to realize that any body is so much in 
love as I myself was—and am !” 

“Darling little mamsie,” said Tom, catching her 
shower-and-sunshine face between his hands, and 
kissing her; ‘Rosa and I are ever so fortunate in 
having you for a perpetual assurance that we are 
only in the earlist chapters of a story without an 
end.” 


’ she an- 
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But if Tom had turned back again, after hasten- 
ing from the room, he would have found Mrs. 
Yorke with her face hidden in the cushions, sob- 
bing bitterly. An old fountain of pain had been 
suddenly stirred. What was this money now— 
given without love, thrown into the stream of life 
just as it had found a smooth course for itself? 
Righteen years ago a little timely aid—that which 
would have made possible a long holiday or a sea 
voyage—might have spared her husband to her 
yet, or, at any rate, prolonged the period of their 
earthly union for many years. It was as if one 
who had refused a crust or a cup of water to a 
starving man, had suddenly turned back and put 
a gold ring and a purple robe upon his corpse! 
And it was true that this legacy came to her son, 
and not to herself, but somehow a pain and a fear 
lurked there too. First a natural, human pain, 
which, in itself, her strong, unselfish love would 
soon have beaten down—the sense that she had 
borne the burden and heat of the day to make 
Tom what he was, and that now, whatever he 
might become, would be traced no further back 
than this legacy. Any future prosperity, any 
possible fame, would be dated from that! Second, 
a fear which was wholly impersonal. Must this 
wealth be a blessing? Was it not rather another 
form of trial, thrown down before them, only to 
be made the best of, as poverty had been? If 
Tom would see it in this light, all would be well; 
but would he? Was he likely to realize the dan 
gers of sudden enjoyment ef that which has been 
long withheld? Mrs. Yorke remembered that in 
her youth she had brought home a sturdy plant 
she had found growing luxuriantly on the bleak 
wall of a castle by the sea. Carefully tended on 
her sunny window-sill, it had soon withered and 
died. Tom’s character, so good and noble now, 
had been reared in the storms and winds of adver- 
sity; how would it bear this transplanting to the 
heat of prosperity? The tenderer the love, the 
severer the exaction, the more alert the guardian- 
ship, the more careful the forecasting. 

But Mrs. Yorke could have more than a girl’s 
sympathy in Tom’s delight in surprising his be- 
trothed. She had not hinted any cautious delay 
to Tom. It was not that she had forgotten this 
aspect of the matter. But she had said to herself: 

“The new ring will not absolutely ruin us, even 
if there isa slip between Tom’s lip and the cup of 
this will. Let him have this full pleasure for 
once. If he misses it now, years of prudence will 
never be able to recapture for him the first rap- 
ture of this strange joy. Money is an excellent 
thing, because there are so many things better 


than itself which it helps us to get—sometimes.” | 
It was, indeed, no wonder that she cried, “ How 


The Westerham jeweler smirked a little at 
Tom’s speedy return to his tempting stores, but 
he was quite bewildered by the new standpoint 
from which the young man looked at his treasures. 
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His choice at last settled on a magnificent half- 
hoop of diamonds, flashing like crystallized sun- 
shine. He gave no thought to Rosa’s modest 
wardrobe; to her father’s homely house, worn 
threadbare by the tread of so many little feet ; to 
the sweet household duties about which her hands 
had been always so happily employed. 

“ Rosa,” he said, drawing her into the arbor 
where they had held many a discussion on cheap 
methods of pleasant housekeeping. “ Rosa, I shall 
not vex my soul any more with that prim pearl. 
Look here!” and he flashed the diamonds in her 
eyes. 

She looked with dismay that was almost horror. 

“Tom !” she cried, “ what is this?” 

“Only what is right, love,” he said, glorious in 
his happiness. “ You took meas a poor man, and 
I am not such a bad bargain after all. Did you 
ever hear of our Cousin Prudence ?” 

“ Of whose death your mother spoke six months 
ago?” inquired Rosa, in a low, frightened voice. 

“The same,” said Tom, “and she has left meall 
her wealth ; and as I only saw her once, I need 
not even dim its lustre by a single tear.’’ 

“Tom! Tom!” cried Rosa, “do not talk so. 
And are you quite sure it is true? I can’t take it 
in yet. It makes everything so strange. How 
much is it ?” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Tom, “a genuine feminine 
question, half-curiosity, half-caution. I was afraid 
I might turn your head, but you are not so easily 
confused. Rosie, don’t you think that is a mer- 
cenary inquiry ?” 

“T was thinking of what that had cost,” she 
said, proudly. “Tom, you should not have done 
“a” 

“ But, really, my love, we shall be very well off, 
indeed,” he pleaded. ‘“ Cousin Prudence has left 
me ever so many thousands of pounds.” 

Rosa Denison slid from his clasping hand, and 
stood a pace or two off. 

“Ts it really true?” she asked, and burst into 
tears. The old images of joy were suddenly 
broken. 

“Silly little pet!’ said Tom, drawing her 
“ We have been happy, and now we 

Let me put on her bonnie 
new ring. There!” and he held up the little 
hand—a healthy little brown hand it was—that 
had been gardening in the early sunshine that 


toward him. 
mean to be happier! 


very day. 

“Tt is not fit for me 
face. 

“Tt is—as fit as the dewdrop for the daisy,” cried 
the enraptured lover. : 

“She raised her head a little and looked at it. 


!” she sobbed, hiding her 


beautiful it is!” But it was as little wonder that 
she added, “ Onty that it makes everything else 
look shabby.” 
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“Tt is all so strange, Tom,” she murmured. “I 
wonder if you would have chosen me if—if—you 
had always been rich ?” 

We need not report how Tom answered. 

But once again Rosa drew herself apart with a 
grave little shake of the head. Did she only need 
more of such sweet convincing ? or was she really 
not to be quite convinced ? 

“Tt would have been all different,” she rea- 
soned. “ You might not have stayed here. You 
would have seen more. Yes, things must have 
been different.” 

“They could not have been better,” said en- 
thusiastic Tom. Then, changing his tone to an | 
affectation of disappointment, he said, “ But I see 
you don’t like your ring. Let me take it back 
again.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Rosa, eagerly, “I love it 
already.” 

“ Well,” said Tom, “remember this is your real 
and true betrothal ring; that shabby little pearl 
was like the proxy at old royal marriages, who 
went through the ceremony till the prince could 
appear. And to prevent there being any mistake 
on the subject, you must give me back that paltry 
thing.” 

Rosa’s face grew wistful. 

“© Tom,” she said, “ you gave me that too, 
and it was the first. And I’m sure, Tom, it is very 
pretty. I thought it loveby, and I was so proud of 
your taste.” 

“And of my good sense and of my economy, too, 
I hope,” laughed Tom. “ Never mind, give it up 
to me now. You may have it again some day.” 

But when he saw her kiss it before she resigned 
it to him, he slipped it away with the reflection 
that he would keep it himself forever. 

They lingered long in the garden, taking much 
counsel together, broken up by occasional sounds 
of low, happy laughter, and once, we must own it, 
interrupted by the dropping of tears. They fell 
from Rosa’s eyes, under the thought of some im- 
provement which Tom suggested might now be 





just? 
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submit to be pauperized for the sake of some man, 
whose insatiable follies and mistakes may outrun 
the capaeities of her own narrow supplies. In 
reality, some of Rosa’s tears flowed to feel that all 
the while Tom was thinking of their own good 
fortunes, and of all soris of pleasures and good 
things for her, he seemed to forget poor Reggie, 
and how much she must be thinking of him. 

Little as Tom thought it, there were more tears 
shed on Rosa’s pillow that night. 

He left her to announce his good fortune to her 
own people, and to show them his beautiful gift. 
For the first time in all her life Rosa missed some- 
thing from her mother’s sympathy. And when in 
enthusiastic admiration a younger sister cried out 
that the ring must have cost, oh, ever so much, 
Rosa actually heard her mother give an indrawn 
sigh, like those wrung from us by pain we mean 
to conceal. The sensitive girl knew whence it 
came. The mother’s sore heart rebeled to feel 
that the bauble on her daughter’s finger might 
have ransomed her first-born son’s future. 

She went to bed sad. Had Tom been incon- 
siderate? And why, oh, why, was her mother un- 
And what was the pleasure of good fortune 
which is not a joy to everybody ? 

Ah, little Rosa, these be the questions which 
come with riches. 

And thus there are sad faces in great houses, 
and aching hearts under gay clothing. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TROUBLE AND CARE. 

OM YORKE was promptly placed in posses- 
sion of all the legal instruments which gave 
him power over Cousin Prudence’s property. The 
lawyers had not flattered him. Not only had she 
left over fifteen thousand pounds, but this money 
was so well invested that it would probably double 
itself in about twenty years. Tom Yorke was 

certainly a rich man. 


He got Cousin Prudence’s letter, too. It was 


made in sundry of her personal plans. Tom put | impossible to say that its tone was either generous 
his arm about her and did not press her to explain | or genial. Yet, somehow, it left an impression 
them. He fancied he could understand the dear | that its hardness was not of rock, but of frost ; that 
little silly creature. It was more blessed to give its cynicism was not a rank weed, but some whole- 
than to receive, and perhaps it was natural for her | some thing grown useless and bitter in bad soil 
to feel as if the sweet equality of their union had | and tainted air. It left Mrs. Yorke self-reproach- 
been suddenly invaded. He must be careful to ful. She ought to have had faith to see a human 
spare her any pain. Even the largesse of his love soul behind that harsh face. Only it had come to 
must fall upon her gently, lest it break her spirit | her in an hour of such terrible grief, when faith 
beneath its wealth, as Tarpeia was crushed be- | was almost blind with straining to catch sight of a 
neath the offerings of the Sabine army. So he | hidden glory! 

triell to keep the conversation to light and pain-| The letter bore the same date as the will, and it 
less topics, and postponed his assurance of the help | was not long. 

he would now be able to give the unlucky Reggie, | “Third Cousin Thomas Yorke,” it ran, “I do 
not guessing—the ignorant masculine creature— | not call you dear because I do not know you. 
that many a woman who will stand in almost | Probably I should call you so less if I did. I saw 
fierce independence in her own lot, will humbly | you once, but I did not take much notice of you, 
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as I was occupied in reasoning with that unrea- 
sonable person, your mother. So I leave you my 
money, not because I was struck by you, or take 
any interest in you, but because you are my nearest 
relation who has never asked me for any. Neither 
did your mother. But I leave none to her because 


| 
| 
| 


she has enough of her own if you don’t take it | 


from her; and if you are inclined to do that, you 
would get anything more I might leave her, since 
all the lawyers in the three kingdoms can’t pro- 
tect a woman against her own folly. I presume 


by your never having asked for my money tbat | 


you have made some of your own, and know the 


yalue of it enough to understand how foolish it is | 


to ask people to part from theirs. New I want to 


leave my money to somebody who knows how to | 


take care of it. That’s how people choose guardians 
for their children; they don’t select those whose 
own families have turned out badly. That shows 
the folly of the world in expecting rich people to 
leave their money to poor wastrels. 


One might | 


as well leave a baby to a murderer—far better, for | 


one never knows what a baby may turn out, how- 
ever well you guide him. But if you deal rightly 
by money, money will deal rightly by you. 


Money | 


is a faithful friend, third Cousin Thomas Yorke. | 


The older, and uglier, and more disagreeable you 


grow, the more it sticks to you. It generally takes | 


most to those that little else will take to. 


It | 


wouldn’t have aught to do with your father and | 
mother, with their beauty, and their graces, and 


their love. It came to me. 
Thomas Yorke, it is not always our most faith- 
ful friends we 
so—” 

The letter broke off abruptly, though the signa- 


whom 


But, third Cousin | 


most appreciate, and | 


He should have had to get another 
half its 


books. 
box to carry away rubbish not worth 
cost.” 

“What sort of people kept the house,” Tom 
asked, half-absently. 

“Decent enough,” was the clerk’s reply. “A 
widow and two daughters—quiet people ; did not 
make any loud professions of devotion to the de- 
ceased lady, such as he was often used to; but he 
should think she had been comfortable eneugh. 
The house looked genteel.” 

“Tf they were kind to Miss Pearl, my mother 
feels there ought to be some recognition of that 
kindness,” said Tom. 

The business-like young man laughed. “ You 
may be sure they took care of themselves,” he 
answered. “But if Mrs. Yorke is determined to 
behave so generously, she might send down a fur 
cloak to the old lady, and some silver lockets to 
the girls. Miss Pearl’s portrait might be put in- 
side, you know, and they could take it out, and 
put their own sweethearts’ in its place !” 

The young man’s light words conjured up a 
picture which, in Tom’s mind, made a discord 
with his mother’s desire to be just. He made his 
report to her, but she did not seem quite content 
to obey its suggestion, and the matter was delayed 
for the present. 

For Tom’s marriage was to come off at once. 
This would adjust many little difficulties, since 


| Mrs. Yorke was quite resolved not to unsettle her 


quiet, limited ways. And the wedding was, after 
all, to be an unclouded one. For Tom had found 
opportunity to tender help to his brother-in-law 


| to be, and had so earned poor Mrs. Denison’s ab- 
| ject gratitude. 


ture of Prudence Pearl was vigorously written | 


below that unfinished sentence which haunted 


Mrs. Yorke. 


“ How can I ever be grateful enough to you !” she 
cried. ‘“ For how could poor dear Reggie have 


| earned his bread and carried on his studies at the 


It was not eusy to get much information concern- | 


ing the later days of Miss Pearl’s existence—those 
two years subsequent to the writing of that letter. 
It was easily learned that her death at the Welsh 
watering-place had been quite sudden and unex- 
pected. She had only gone there a day or two 
previously, intending to return to the house where 
she had stayed for many months before—a lodg- 
ing in the suburb of a great town in the north of 
England. There had been stored her small stock 
of personal effects, and there the lawyers had gone 
down to search for a will, taking possession of 
everything, and removing it to their offices in 
London, where Tom was duly shown the old hair- 
trunks, and the forbidding portraits of forgotten 
ancestors. Had they brought up everything? 
Tom asked, knowing how anxious his mother 
would be about everything which might draw 
them a little nearer to this dead woman. 

“ Well, yea, everything,” answered the lawyer’s 


same time? It is thus that health and spirits are 
ruined in early years, and lives reduced to plodding 


| commonplace which might have risen to fame and 


fortune. I am sure that my husband is delighted 
in his secret heart, though he seems to show it so 
grudgingly. Don’t you think he is severe to for- 
bid Reggie coming home to the marriage, saying 
that neither his time nor his money are his own 
now, and he has no right to use either of them for 
his own pleasure? I said one could not call his 
coming home his own pleasure, for see what a 
pleasure it would be for me! And then Mr. 
Denison answered that my greatest pleasure should 
be to see Reggie taught his duty. Oh, my dear 
Tom, he is a good father, but I am afraid he is a 
little hard! But as for our dear Rosa, she is so 
overwhelmed by your kindness that she is almost 
over-sensitive. She keeps on saying to me, that 
she does hope Reggie will do justice to your good- 
ness, and I feel st 2 is almost afraid to give any 


clerk—“at least, everything but a few tattered | suggestion concerning the arrangements of her 
j 
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own wedding-day and honeymoon, thinking how | self when some low, cruel phrase, lingering in his 
much we all owe to you now, dear, dear Tom.” memory, suddenly flashes upon his consciousness, 
Those were halcyon days for Tom ; each brought | He showed those letters to Rosa, hoping that they 
the rapture of fulfillment to some old dream that | would wake in her only a flashing joy, a ready faith 
had seemed utterly wild. Tom did not forget lit-| in the future. But she handed them back to him 
tle Jack Bell, waiting for admission to St. Faith’s | without one word of comment. And during the 
Home. Nay, so many of the gifts he urged upon | remainder of that interview she was reserved— 
his mother, were put aside with some quaint plea, | and even a little sharp-—in manner. 
that it came to pass that his first offering to her| Was it a wish to please Rosa, or to satisfy her 
was the check for the sum which should seeure | mother’s yearning that her first-born son should 
that small boy’s prospects. Mrs. Yorke had to| not be wholly shut out from a family festival, or 
write to old Mr. Sand, and to Mrs. Bower and her was it some lurking desire to see for himself how 
companion, and to Miss Evans, and tell them that | matters really stood, which prompted Tom to sug- 
she should never claim the contributions they had | gest that their honeymoon rambling should in- 
kindly promised, because her son insisted on pay- | clude Reggie’s northern university town ? 
ing the whole sum as a thank-offering for his new) Mrs. Yorke approved of the plan, especially as 
fortune. She did not feel at all elate at setting | on their way back they could pass through the 
aside their kindness (being quite sure that it is | city where Prudence Pearl had made the home of 
more blessed to give than to receive, she felt as if | her last years. 
she was cheating them!) and she put in acunning| Mr. Denison had been so decided in his refusal 
little postscript that she should be certain to want | to allow Reggie to take a holiday for the wedding, 
their help again shortly. Those letters were that Tom half-thought he might raise some objec- 
dispatched on the very eve of Tom’s wedding. _| tion to their visiting him at college. The con- 
And yet, despite the young man’s bustle of joy,| trary proved to be the case. He thanked Tom 
he felt a strange something, as it were, in the very | for the idea, as if it had been a personal kind- 
atmosphere, which warned him that he had not | ness. 
struck the true key-note in life. It was true that; “I should have run down to see Reggie before 


Rosa was not altogether her old bright, gladsome | this,” he said, “ but my duties would not permit 
self, that she seemed sometimes on the defensive, | it. 
sometimes only too submissive. Tears, too, came | 


I’m delighted that you are going.” 
On the other hand, Tom fancied that Mrs. Den- 
more readily than of yore. But then Tom said to | ison showed a certain nervousness—that some- 
himself that a woman’s nerves are naturally un- | thing which might beset one when a possible skel- 
steady when she is severing herself from old ties | eton cupboard, which one had persistently declared 
and old ways, and that the newer love may rest | to be only a linen-press, is about at last tobe rum-' 
content awhile in the very fact that the shock and | maged. 
pain are endured for its sake. “You'll be very gentle with the boy, won’t you, 
Somehow, too, Tom was not quite satisfied with | Tom?” she pleaded. “At their first going away 
the tone of Reggie’s letters acknowledging his aid. | from home, young people are so apt to make mis- 
He passionately denied the thought when it thrust | takes. But you’ll make the best of Reggie, 
itself in. There are times when warmth of feel- | Tom?’ 
ing and glow of genial attraction raise us for a The wedding was over. The young couple had 
while to the level of that divine affection which | passed down the Cathedral aisle amid a cloud of 
“thinketh no evil, but hopeth all things and be- | kind faces. They had driven through Westerham 





lieveth all things.” 

That Reggie had not been honest in his resolu- 
tions, was a suspicion too terrible to be enter- | 
tained. And yet when Tom read those letters of | 
Reggie’s, why did he always seem to catch a tone 
of confidential mutual understanding, as of one 
who breathes penitent words with a wink and a 
whisper aside, as if he had written between the 
lines, in invisible ink, “ We fine young fellows 
know what life is and must be, though it is well to 
make courteous concessions to the old-fashioned 
prejudices of the seniors; only it is very jolly 
when we can help each other as you are helping 
me now, and perhaps it may be my turn some day, 
and I’1! do as much for you.” Tom felt his face 
flush at what he said was his own evil imagina- 
tion, and he hated himself asa man hates him- 





streets, They were gone. 
It was on the sixth evening after, that the young 
couple approached the Scotch University town. 
Once and again, Rosa had sprung up with a ery 
of delight, to catch a glimpse of some wild crag, 
on the seaward side, revealing that just beyond 
their ken lay a bold and romantic coast. They 


had passed the tiny fishing capitals, with their red 


or gray-roofed houses, whose windows nearly all 
looked seawards, like the watching eyes of their 
inhabitants. 

“What glorious opportunities Reggie has!” 
said Tom, “ Why, he could make the study of 
botany, or geology, or natural history, or arche- 
ology, or whatever his taste turned to, a sheer 
recreation, anend and aim for healthful exercise !” 

Rosa answered nothing. 
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The old university town was rising before their 
eves: turning to this side its newer aspect, its 


modern towers and steeples, of snow-white granite, | 


gleaming and almost glistening in the sun, with 
green gardens lying up and down between them. 
“There is Reggie!” cried Rosa, as the train 
drew up. “ But, oh—” 
There was dismay and pity, and another note 


in her voice, and as Tom, too, caught sight of his | 
Was this Reg- | 


brother-in-law, he understood it. 
gie, the bright-eyed, apple-cheeked boy? The 
blossoms of boyhood and girlhood must pass; but 
when the fruitage of manhood and womanhood 
hang rich and wholesome, who would regret them ? 
But what when it is withered, and bitter, and 
dead ? 

“ He has been overworking himself,” was Tom’s 
kindly interpretation; “and perhaps after his 
failure he has grown disheartened.” 

Reggie’s greetings seemed those of a person quite 
determined to be civil and courteous, although de- 
cidedly bored. 

“Where are you going to guide us 
asked. 

“Oh, to the best hotel, of course,’ drawled Reg- 
gie. “Shouldn’t think of taking you anywhere 
else.” 

“Rosa and I are inclined to go in for the quietest 
and snuggest,” suggested Tom. 

“Oh, yes, yes—I know—but then here—you 
see—you understand—everybody knows where a 
fellow’s friends go. And I thought that you—in 
fact, I’ve bespoken rooms,” he added, almost 
anxiously ; “but if you object—well—I know the 
landlord, and he wouldn’t be disobliging to 
me.” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Tom. But when they 
reached the hotel he overheard Reginald whisper 


9) 


Tom 


something to the housekeeper, which did not seem | 
to tally with that hint about the bespeaking of the | 


rooms. Was it possible that Reggie had only ad- 
vanced that plea to insure that Tom’s will should 
bend to his own? Tom hated himself for the 
suspicion. 


Probably, if Tom Yorke had now met Reginald | 


Denison for the first time—as a perfect stranger 
—and had received those few definite impressions 


of him which are conveyed under such circum- | 


stances, the image of him which his mind would 
have carried away would have been decidedly un- 
favorable. But now he had that sense of familiar- 


ity which is so likely to produce an effect scarcely | 


to be discriminated from a good impression—a 
sense of mutual life and interests. The mind does 
not stand on guard, but sits at ease. 

It was only after some days that Tom was sud- 
denly startled to find that his old, sunny picture 
of Reggie Denison had vanished, and that one 
had come, darker into its shadows, duller in its 
coloring, and with many a strange gap or blank 


| in it, as if it was either oddly imperfect, or else par- 
| tially concealed by something intervening. 
Tom’s eyes were opened to this by what Reggie 
| called “a fit of hysterical passion”’ in Rosa, who 
| one day burst into tears, and upbraided her brother 
| with being utterly changed, and with being insin- 
| cere toward his friends at home. 
| “I don’t believe you try to work,” she said. 
“And I’m quite sure that you have friends whom 
you would not like us to know about. I shall not 
| be one whit surprised if you come down upon us 
| some day with an avalanche of debt and disgrace.” 
| Tom was bewildered. Yes, these were his own 
feelings suddenly made audible, and they did not 
seem so unjust and unkind if Rosa could cherish 
|them too. Reginald himself seemed startled, but 
he was not half so strenuous in his denials as he 
was in his indignation at the accusation, and in his 
inquiries as to “ its grounds.” 
“Oh, women are keen observers!” said Rosa, 
bitterly, and Tom marveled to see how quickly 
| the maiden had grown into the matron, conscious 

of a rightful place in the responsible ranks of life. 
| “I see the type of students who salute you most 
| genially. I see the sort of half-curious, hal f-wonder- 
| ing glance which the steadier-looking men throw at 
|Tom and me, your friends and relatives. How 
| well, too, did the man in that jeweler’s shop 
| know you—how he ‘Mr. Denison-ed’ you. Reg- 
| gie, what jewelry have you bought since you have 

been here? Remember, if you pay for it, it is 
| with other people’s money.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” answered Reginald, 
with a sneer. “I am very grieved at having to 
be helped by your husband’s money; it is quite 
natural you should wish to keep it all for yourself.” 

“ Reginald, take care!” warned Tom. 

“T suppose she thinks I neglect you both, be- 
cause, with the examinations once more at hand, 
I dare not devote all my evening hours even to 
| you,” said Reginald, in a mildly-aggrieved tone; 
|“ but I am sure I have given you every possible 
|momert. I would do more; only, if I should fail 
| again—’ 

“ Reginald, you have done all we could expect,” 
|said Tom, feeling that perhaps poor little Rosa 
| was exacting in her demands. 

“Tf I should fail again,” continued Reginald, in 
the same quiet, even tone, “I should not like you 
| to have the least cause even to fancy you might 
| reproach yourselves for my sake.” 

That night Rosa said to Tom, “ Tom, let us go 

| off at once for the remainder of our travels in the 

| Highlands, and come here again on our way back. 
The examination will be over then.” 

“And he will pass this time and then be at 
ease,” responded Tom, hopefully. “Rosa, you 
were a little severe to-day. I don’t wonder, for I, 
too, see that in Regyie which you dislike and con- 

| demn. Things which we know to be solemn and 


, 
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earnest he speaks of lightly—but then, perhaps, it 
is only a bad fashion, going no deeper than the 
lip. He may have felt a little dreary, and made 
friends for mere companionship, whom he would 
not otherwise have chosen.” 

Rosa put her arms around her husband’s neck. 

“You dear, good Tom!” she said. “ But I’m 
afraid Reggie never find’s himself dreary yet! 
He thinks he is enjoying himself, I am sure. 
Tom, if he had been teaching all day and study- 
ing all night, hecould not look more haggard and 
worn out than he does. I overheard one old lady 
say to another, yesterday, ‘We hear a great deal 
of it when a student dies after over-work, but we 
hear very little of the scores who die of under- 
work, and of what comes of that.’ Everybody 
must have some pleasures, Tom. What have been 
Reggie’s? What has he been doing? He tells 
us nothing.” 

“We must hope for the best, little woman,” said 
Tom. 

They were standing at a front window of the 
hotel, looking down upon the main street, now 
half-shrouded in the gloaming of the Northern 
summer. Rosa lifted her wistful face to her hus- 
band’s, and then pointed to the thoroughfare 
below, whence rose sounds of hurrying feet, loud 
jostling and flippant laughter. The great love, the 
self-dedication of wifehood, had already aroused 
in her the mother’s heart, foreseeing, providing— 
perhaps foreboding. 

“There are cigar-shops, and billiard-rooms and 
drinking-bars down there,” she said, “and the 
young men whom I see coming in and out of these 
look—like Reggie !” 


[CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 





FULTON AND — LIVING- 


HE following interesting incident, which oc- 
curred in the early history of contemplated 





T steam navigation, was related by an old 
Knickerbocker, whose memory of past events was | 
at the time fresh in his recollection. It brings to | 
mind the names of two great men; one a genius 
to whom the world is deeply indebted, and the 





other a name which Americans, at least, will ever 
remember with pride. They are the names of | 
Robert Fulton and Chancellor Livingston. 
After Fulton was fully convinced that a steam | 
engine could be constructed so as to propel a boat, 
and finding that he had no means to enable him 
to prove the fact to the world, and not being able 
to satisfy any American capitalists of the feasibil- 
ity of his discovery, he went to Europe to see if 
he could not meet with more encouragement 
among her capitalists. He wished to test his dis- 





covery upon a comprehensive scale. But he re- 
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turned unsuccessful, having met only the derision 
usually applied to utopians and monomaniacs, 
On his return to New York he accidentally met iy 
Broadway, near Rector Street, Chancellor Living. 
ston, who accosted him thus : 

“Well, Fulton, you have been to England and 
France, and as I am informed you have been un- 
suceessful, Do you still hold the opinion that 
vessels can be propelled by steam ?” 

“T do,” said Fulton, 

“Well then,” said Livingston, “ how much do 
you want to test the experiment ?” 

“T want,” said Fulton, “ fifty thousand dol. 
lars!” 

The reply of Livingston was one that justly en- 
titles him to the everlasting admiration of pos 
terity—“ call at my office,” said he, “to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock, and receive my check for 
the amount.” 

Fulton did call, and he did get that check. This 
enabled him to build one or two boats, and the 
reality of his discovery was proved to the world. 
This crazy man suddenly became an astonishing 
genius. A boat was built, called the Chancellor Livy- 
ingston, which ran between New York and Albany. 
The Hudson River should always have on its waters 
a boat called the Chancellor Livingston; a man 
who had intelligence enough to distinguish true 
genius from visionary enthusiasm, and liberality 
and patriotism enough to supply the means to en- 
able that genius to show itself and confer upon 
posterity untold benefits, should never be for- 
gotten. j 

If poor John Fitch, who predicted many years 
before Fulton’s discovery, that rivers would yet 
be navigated by steam, and whose superior sagacity 
was met only by derision and contempt, had had a 
Chancellor Livingston as a friend, steam naviga- 
tion would have been twenty-five years older than 
it now is. But poor Fitch died in obscurity, and 
was buried on the bank of one of the Western 
rivers, where, night and day, stately steamboats 
pass his silent grave. 


Latest STAGE OF THE COMPLAINT.—The es- 
thetics are carrying their style of description fur- 
ther than heretofore, and now describe persons in 
the same way that they do blue china, terra-cotta 
flower-pots, lilies and dados. In speaking of a 
well-known actor, a lady-ssthetic, says, “ Mr. X.’s 
legs are limpid and utter. Both are delicately 
intellectual, but his left leg is a poem.” 


Ir we do self no harm, no real evil can happen 
tous. We should not fear that which kills the 
body, and ean do no more; for that is not an ab- 
solute evil. The loss of purity, the loss of sim- 
plicity, the loss of honesty are real losses; but 
they befall us only by our own consent. By in- 
dustry we receive riches, but by goodness and up- 
rightness the eternal riches of virtue. 
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FINDING A BETTER WAY. 


fPVHE day’s labor at the farm-house was ended, 

and farmer Bennet and his wife were seated 

in the comfortable, old-fashioned kitchen, 
enjoying their usual evening rest after a day of 
hard work. The worthy husbandman occupied | 
his favorite seat in a large arm chair, and ashe 
slowly and silently puffed away at his pipe he 
was evidently thinking of something in which he 
was deeply interested. The wife had tried to 
enter into conversation with him, but the answers 


to her remarks were so short and unsatisfactory, | 


that she, too, lapsed into silence. Thus they sat 
for some time, the husband in his thoughtful mood, 
and the wife busy with her knitting, and her 
thoughts on her work for the morrow. She glanced 


up as the clock struck nine, and a look of dis-| 


pleasure came into her face as she said : 

“IT don’t know what i’m to do with Jennie. 
She went to the village with some of the girls this 
afternoon, and promised to be home by dark, and 
here it is nine o’clock, and she hasn’t come yet. 
She wants to be off somewhere most all the time 
of late. And just to think, Tom has been gone as 
much as two hours on an errand that needn’t have 
taken him more than half an hour. I don’t see 
why it is, that they like to stay at other people’s 
houses, more than they do at their own home.” 

“Well, wife, you have struck on the very sub- 


ject that has been in my mind all day; and since 
you have spoken of it, I may as well tell you what 


I’ve been thinking about. You are right, when 
you say the children would sooner be somewhere 
else than at their own home, but I don’t know as 
I blame them very much. I tell you I believe we 


have made a mistake in our way of getting along | 
| have been my old way of thinking twice before 


with our children, and I don’t believe we have done 
our duty by them in the way that we should.” 

“Why, John Bennet, how can you say such 
athing? If your are doubtful about having done 
your duty to the children, my conscience is clear 
that mine has been well done. Why there isn’t a 
better set table in this neighborhood than ours, 
and as for dressing, I am sure they look as well as 
any of the young folks they go with. I know we 
are not rich, but I have always said our children 
should never complain of not having as good to 
eat and wear, as anybody around them. They 
have never had to work as hard as some, either, 
and how you can say they have been mistreated 
is what I don’t understand.” 

“T don’t mean, wife, that they haven’t had 
enough to eat and wear. I give my young horse, 
Dexter, the best feed I have and the nicest stall in 
the stable, and still, if I didn’t give some time and 
care to training him, he wouldn’t be of any use at 
all. Now, I have come to the conclusion to-day, 
that it is just the same way with the children.” 

“How queer you talk to-night, John. I know | 


| with the children. 
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something must have happened to put such 


|thoughts in your mind, for never during the 


children’s lives have I ever heard you say such 
things before.” 

“Something has happened. You see this is the 
way I got to thinking on the subject. This morn- 
ing I was sitting on the second story floor of the 


| barn, strengthening some places in the harness 


before trying to break Dexter, and thinking how 
I had best manage him to get him well trained, 
when Joe Mason and our Tom came in tosharpen 
their knives on the grindstone before they went to 
school. Joe told Tom how his father had just 
whipped and scolded him because he left the pas- 
ture bars down last night. Now, I tell you the 


| boy felt pretty bad, a good deal worse than I sup- 


posed such a youngster could feel. I was sur- 
prised to hear him complain of his parents, 
although I know they are pretty hard on him; 
but I was a great deal more surprised when Tom 
commenced to complain of us. He said it was just 
the way he was treated. He was whipped and 


| scolded when he didn’t deserve it, and didn’t any 


one understand his feelings nor try to get along 
with him in any other way. He said he believed 
you cared more for your new rag carpet that you 
are so careful of, than you do for him. And as 
for me, he said I thought more in one day about 


| training Dexter, than I had ever thought of him 


in his life. He said he would be glad when he 


| was old enough to leave home and take care of 


himself, and then he could be his own master. I 
tell you when I heard him talking so, it just made 
me mad, and I picked up astrap and thought I 
would give him one whipping that he would re- 


| member, for talking about us in such a disrespect- 


ful manner. But something stopped me. It may 
acting, but whatever it was, I am glad I didn’t do 
it. I got to thinking about it, and I half-believe 
the youngster is right. We have thought that be- 
cause we fed and clothed our children well, that 
we had done our duty to them; but when I look 
back on my own boyhood days, I remember how dis- 
satisfied I was at home, and I was provided for as 
well as Tom is. It was just as he said about 
himself. No one understood my disposition, nor 
tried to understand it, so they didn’t know how to 
treat me so as to get along well with me. It all 
came back to my mind to-day, the way I used to 
feel when I was a boy, and it seems as if I have 
acted blind enough in my way of getting along 
I was thinking of Jennie, too. 
She is sixteen years old now, and ought to be the 


| greatest comfort to us, but she don’t seem to care 


much for us or for her home, but is off at the neigh- 
bors every chance she gets. And we well know 
how dissatisfied William was before he left home. 
The saddest thought to me about him, is that he 
has written only three or four short letters during 
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the year that he has been away, and I don’t re- 
member that he said anything about wanting to 
see us, or that hecared tocome home. You know 
William was always a steady boy, and perhaps if 
we had acted differently with him he never would 
have left home as hedid. And now, wife, there 
must be some cause for the children feeling as they 
do, and it seems to me that the fault must lie in 
the way we treat them.” 

Mrs. Bennet had listened with deep interest to 
what her husband had been saying. His words 
seemed a strange revelation to her, and she now 
sat in silence weighing them in her mind. Under- 
neath her unloving, unsympathetic treatment of 
her children, she still had for them a strong moth- 
erly love, and her husband’s words had had a won- 
derful effect in arousing this feeling into life. 
When a child, she had been reared by the hard 
rule that children need only food and clothes, and 
punishment when they disobey, and it had never 
occurred to her mind that there was any better dis- 
cipline for governing her own. So entirely had 
she given up her life to household cares, to plan- 
ning and economizing, that but little time was left 
for anything else. These duties she considered of 
first importance, and so entirely did they absorb 
her mind, that she had never given any thought 
to the training of her children. She had looked 
forward from their infancy to the time when they 
would grow into good, useful citizens, and be a 
help to them in their old age. She did not seem 
to realize that children do not become good and 
useful as a result of their natural growth, but only 
become so through the influence of a loving, pa- 
tient, watchful care on the part of the parents. 

One year before this, when their oldest child 
grew restive under the home rule, and went out 
into the world, the mother-heart suffered a deeper 
pain at his absence than any one knew. She had 
felt no sympathy for him, however, in his desire 
for leaving home, and attributed his dissatisfac- 
tion to himself rather than to any influence of his 
home. She did not understand why he should be 
dissatisfied, or that his young nature craved more 
than the physical comforts with which they had 
provided him. She thought a few weeks at most 
would convince him that he had made a mistake, 
and that he would return home and be more con- 
tented with his old life on the farm. But a 
year had passed by, and he had expressed no de- 
sire to return. Being their oldest child, she had 
missed him greatly during this absence. And when 
her husband spoke of Tom, their youngest and only 
remaining boy, longing for the time to come when 
he, too, could venture out and be no longer sub- 
ject to parental authority, she experienced a feel- 
ing in her heart that she had never known before ; 
a feeling of sadness and disappointment, as she 
thought that the children she had borne, and 
whom she loved, should prefer the companionship 
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and influence of others to her own. She at las 
broke the silence that had reigned since her hus. 
band spoke. 

“T am sure, John, I meant todo a good part by 
our children. You and I were brought up in the 
same way that we have raised them, and I have never 
thought very much about there being any better way, 
And they have been treated so much better than some 
of our neighbors’ children, that it always seemed 
to me that we had done our duty well by them. 
But what you say about the children being so dis. 
satisfied with their home, and Tom complaining of 
us 80, shows that something is wrong, and I guess 
you are right, that we haven’t understood their 
dispositions and the best way of managing them 
as we should havedone. You and I have worked 
so hard, and tried to lay up something to give 
them a start in the world, that besides giving them 
good food and clothing we haven’t thought very 
much about them. But I am afraid it will be 
worse for them and for us, too, if we spend all our 
time working and planning to lay up something 
for them, and then neglect them in other ways s 
that they will care nothing for us nor for their 
home.” 

“That is just what I thought to-day, wife. You 
and I are getting along pretty well in years now, 
and it won’t be long before the tables will turn, 
and we will be looking to the children for comfort 
and help, but if they continue to feel toward us as 
they do now, I am afraid it will be but little that 
they will beto us. I have always looked forward 
to the time when the boys would grow up and 
carry on the farm, and I tell you it made a lone- 
some feeling come over me to-day when I thought 
that one of them is already gone, and that Tom, 
our only boy left, is anxious to get off, too. It 
isn’t natural for us to keep Jennie with us much 
longer, for she will probably marry and have a 
home of her own. And when you and [ are left 
here all alone, neglected by the children, I don’t 
think we will be so sure then that we did our full 
duty to them. You know I am not a man to 
change my way of doing a thing because some one 
says it is not right, and I am not one to keep doing 
a wrong thing when I am convinced it is wrong. 
Now, I have thought this subject over to-day in 
every light that I could, and something tells me 
that our way is wrong; and for my part, | 
am willing to do all I can to make the children 
feel different about theirhome. And I feel pretty 
sure that unless we do change our way of man- 
aging Tom, we may wake up any morning and 
find him gone, for it’s just his nature to do a des- 
perate act when he is much provoked. But bles 
me; when I think of commencing to treat him 
different from the way I have always done, it 
seems as if I am thinking of a stranger instead of 
my own child. For, although I have been with 
him thirteen years, it’s little enough I know of the 
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nature of the boy. I am willing enough to do | as old as Miranda Blake was when she run away 
something for him, but what to do and how to| with that scapegrace Jack Davis, and has led such 
commence is the trouble now. When a person | a miserable life ever since. You know her folks 
has neglected such a duty as long as we have, it didn’t know anything about it until they were 
jsn’t such an easy matter to make up for lost time.” | married and gone. You know how dreadfully 

“Tt never was my way to get along with children Mrs. Blake took on and blamed Miranda. Now 
ao, but the best way I ever saw them managed was | I expect if she had thought more about her and 
the way elder Smith’s wife used to manage hers. | about keeping her at home out of such bad com- 
That was a good many years ago, when Tom was| pany, she wouldn’t have had that trouble to bear. 
a baby, that they lived here. She used to talk to| We would feel bad enough if Jennie should turn 
me about it, and if I had taken her advice, per- | out in any such a way, and still we don’t know 
haps ours would be different now. Her talks seem | who she is with when she is gone so much, nor 


to come fresh to my mind to-night. She used to| 
say that she would never undertake any important | 
work and expect to make a success of it, unless she | 
gave some time and thought to it, and understood | 
the nature ef what she was dealing with. She 

considered the training of her children in just the | 
game way. She said she thought the most im- 

portant work that parents had to do was to train 
their children right, and that they could never do | 
unless they understood their natures and knew the | 
treatment each one required. Why, she used to | 
even take some time every day from her work and 
apend it with her children, talking and reading to 
them and telling them stories, and then having | 
them talk to her, so as to draw out their minds, | 
she said. She said she learned more about them, | 
and could teach them more good lessons this way | 
than any other. You see the fact is, she just made | 


them in their childish way of thinking, and then | 
she could see better of both the good and bad that | 
was in their minds, and it gave her a better chance 
to remove bad thoughts and impreasions. I re- 
member it seemed to me then that she was just 
wasting that much time from her work, and, per- | 
haps, after all, her children wouldn’t be any bet- 
ter than those who hadn’t much care given to 
them. But I have heard different ones who have 
seen them since they grew up, say that Mrs. Smith 
is well paid for her work in her family of good 
children. But it’s just as you say; it will be hard 
for us to know what is best to do for ours now; 
and yet, John, if anything we think we can do 
would be of help to them, and would save Tom 


| right. 


herself one of them, and put herself on a level with | treated just alike. 





from leaving home, and, perhaps, going to ruin, it 
is our duty to do it. Now, in my opinion it would | 
be best for us to not let him know that you heard | 
what he said, but for us to be gentler and kinder | 


to him than we have been, and by watching his | 


actions, and studying his disposition, and talking | 
it over between ourselves, we may be able to do| 
him more good than we now think.” 

“ Well, we can try it, any way, wife. But it) 


what thoughts are in her mind. There was some- 
thing else that came to my mind to-day as I was 
thinking about the children. We have always 
provided good enough food and clothes for them, 
but you know we have thought it just a waste of 
money to spend it for things just for their pleasure. 
Tom has always had such a notion of whittling 
things out of wood, and I have heard him say 
many a time how much he would like some tools 
he could work with. Now I was thinking if we had 
spent a few dollars for things that would interest 
the children in their spare time and im the even- 
ings, they wouldn’t be running off to the neighbors 
so much. Just because we haven’t wanted such 
things, we thought it all nonsense to buy them for 
them ; but I don’t feel so sure now that our way is 
I am afraid it will prove a poor economy 
Young folks and old folks can’t be 
You see how different Jennie 
and Tom are from us. You and I are glad to sit 
here and rest after our work is over, but they are 
off frolicking with some of the young folks. Tnev 
are active and full of life, and if they haven’t any- 
thing pleasant to interest their mind they go off 
for company, and it is just that way that so many 
young people get into bad company and learn bad 
habits. We have never spent anything for reading 
for the children except the village newspaper and 
their school-books. Well, there’s mighty little 
reading in that paper, and as for such a boy as 
Tom spending all his evenings studying after he 


in the end. 


| has been in school all day, why, we just needn’t 


expect him to do it.” 

“Now, since you speak of reading, John, I 
think there is nothing that Jennie would like more 
than one of those ladies’ magazines, all for her 
own. She borrows Mrs. Moore’s, the milliner, 
once and awhile, and she always says she wishes 
she had one come to her. They have lots of read- 
ing in them, and patterns for doing fancy work, 
and that's what Jennie likes so well. I don’t 
know where she has learned it, but she has picked 
it up here and there from different ones, until she 


must not be with Tom only, but Jennie, too. I | can do quite a good deal now. And if she had 
can’t help thinking that if she felt right toward us | one of those magazines it would be a help in her 
and her home, she wouldn’t want to stay away as | fancy work, besides giving her pleasant reading.” 
much as she does. We haven’t thought of her as “ We won’t say anything about it to Jennie and 
being much more than a child, and still she is just | Tom yet, but you give me the name of your maga- 
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zine, and the first time I go to the village I think 
I will spend a few dollars in a way that would 
have seemed extravagant to me this time last 
night. We want first to do something that will keep 
the childrenat home. If we can get them to spend 
the evenings at home, and we give more time to 
being with them, we will know more of their 
tastes, and can then tell what is best to do for 
them. And now, wife, if we undertake to govern 
the children in a different way from what we have 
been doing, we want to try hard to make it suc- 
ceed. I know we will have our patience tried, 
but we will have to govern ourselves if we expect 
to get along well with them.” 

Jennie and Tom were now heard approaching, 
and their conversation was brought to an end. 

The parents were faithful in carrying out theirnew 
resolutions. The driving system to obtain obedi- 
ence was stopped, and through kindness and en- 
couragement the work that had hitherto been so 
irksome to Jennie and Tom, was now cheerfully 
done. These untrained children had formed many 
disagreeable habits, and had many faults that were 
hard to overcome, but by patient and constant 
effort the parents succeeded in making a great im- 
provement in their characters. They were parents 
who truly loved their children, and when they 
realized fully the great error they had made in 
governing, every effort was made to redeem the 
past. They gave earnest and loving thought to 
plans for their children’s good, and the never- 
wearying efforts made for their improvement and 
pleasure was true evidence of their earnestness in 
the work. 

Tom’s delight was unbounded when his father 
gave him the much-longed-for chest of tools. He 
had a most decided taste for working in wood, and 
it had been the ambition of his boyhood to possess 
the tools necessary for making little models in 
wood, that he so often attempted with only his 
pocket-knife. So ingenious did he prove to be in 
this work that his father plainly saw he could best 
aid his boy by giving him an opportunity to learn 
a trade where his talent would be improved. This 
he did, and as a result he had the pleasure of see- 
ing Tom years after a skillful workman and a 
steady citizen. 

Jennie’s life was greatly benefited by the new 
and loving interest that her parents manifested in 
her welfare. She was naturally a good-hearted 
girl, and she fully appreciated the kind, considerate 
treatment ehe received, and was ever ready to 
comply with the requests of her parents. The 
pleasures of her home life had been meagre, in- 
deed, and she enjoyed with a girl’s keen sense of 
delight those that were now furnished by her pa- 
rents. Her father no longer objected to the front 
yard being laid out in flower-beds, on the old ex- 
cuse that it was work that brought no pay, and 
that it made a good feeding-place for the calves. 








And when she suggested the plan of having house- 
plants to beautify their rooms, her mother was 
willing to provide the room that she had before 
refused for the purpose. 

One year later, when William returned home on 
a visit and found the family living so pleasantly 
together, he decided the old home was a better 
place under the new rule, than the city, and 
accepted an offer from his father to help carry on 
the farm. He loved the freedom of the farm-life, 
and the work was more in accordance with his taste 
than the employment he had had in the city. His 
parents were kind to him, and so considerate of his 
pleasures and interests that the home which he 
was once so anxious to leave, was now the place 
where his happiest hours were spent. 

The children were not alone in being benefited 
by this change in the home discipline. The 
parents learned even at this late day that love and 
kindness are the most potent powers in governing, 
and the truest pleasures which they afterwards en- 
joyed were found in the society of their children, 
The old rule that “love begets love,” and 
“kindness begets kindness,’ worked well in their 
case, and when old age, with its accompanying 
weaknesses, came to their lives, there were strong 
arms and loving hearts to minister to their wants. 
NELLIE Burns. 





THOUGHTFUL HELPS. 


“IGNORANCE is bliss ;”’ but only that of the, 


ways of sin. 

Tue human heart is a garden in which every 
person is his own gardener. 

THE love which always leads out of dangers and 
disappointments, is the love of doing good. 

PEOPLE can only become skillful by persistent 
practice; and in this way alone can a person be- 
come wise, kind and good. 

Apvicr should be taken for what it is worth, 
without considering the character or our opinion 
of the person who gives it. 


In speaking to others think rather of what it is 
proper for them to know, than of what to say 
that may be for your own benefit. 

Ir you find a person ready to hear your plans 
as to how he may rapidly increase his wealth, try 
him also on the subject of becoming wise and good. 

Do nor try to pull down the man who seems to 
be rising above you; for if he is worthy he will 
slip out of your hands, and you will be the one 
that drops in public estimation. 

Few people think they are rich enough when 
they have as much as their neighbors. But many 
are inclined to consider themselves good enough 
when they believe they are no worse than others. 








THE 


EVENING PRAYER. 
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THE EVENING PRAYER, 


a UR Father.” The mother’s voice was low, 
() and tender, and solemn. 

“Our Father.” On two sweet voiees the 
words were borne upward. It was the innocence 
of reverent childhood that gave them utterance. 

“ Who art in the heavens.” 

“ Who art in the heavens,” repeated the children, 
one with her eyes bent meekly down, and the other 
looking upward, as if she would penetrate the 
heavens into which her heart aspired. 

“ Hallowed be Thy name.” 

Lower fell the voices of the little ones. In a 
gentle murmur they said: ‘‘ Hallowed be Thy 
name.” 

“Thy kingdom come.” 

And the burden of the prayer was still taken up 
by the children—“ Thy kingdom come.” 

“« Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in 
heaven.” 

Like a low, sweet echo from the land of angels 
—“Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in 
heaven,” filled the chamber. 

And the mother continued—“ Give us this day 
our daily bread.” 

“ Our daily bread” lingered a moment on the 
air, as the mother’s voice was hushed into silence. 

“And forgive us our debts, as we also forgive 
our debtors.” 

The eyes of the children had drooped for a mo- 
ment. But they were uplifted again as they 
prayed—“And forgive us our debts, as we also for- 
give our debtors.” 

“And lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever. Amen.” 

All these holy words were said, piously and 
fervently, by the little ones, as they knelt with 
clasped hands beside their mother. Then, as their 
thoughts, uplifted on the wings of prayer to their 
heavenly Father, came back again and rested on 
their earthly parents, a warmer love came gushing 
from their hearts. 

Pure kisses, tender embraces, the fond “ good 
night.” What a sweet agitation pervaded all their 
feelings! Then two dear heads were placed side 
by side on the snowy pillow, the mother’s last kiss 
given, and the shadowy curtains drawn. 

What a pulseless stillness reigns throughout the 
chamber ! 
are bent. They have given these innocent ones 
into the keeping of God’s angels, and they can 
almost hear the rustle of their garments as they 
gather around their sleeping babes. A sigh, deep 
and tremulous, breaks on the air. Quickly the 


mother turns to the father of her children, with a | 


look of earnest inquiry on her countenance. And 
he answers thus her silent question: 


“Far back, through many years, have my 


Inwardly, the parents’ listening ears | 


| thoughts been wandering. At my mother’s knee 
thus said I nightly, in childhood, my evening 
prayer. It was that best and holiest of all prayers, 
“Our Father,” that she taught me. Childhood 
and my mother passed away. I went forth as a 
man into the world, strong, confident and sel f-seek- 
ing. Once I came into great temptation. Had I 
fallen in that temptation, I would have fallen, I 
sadly fear, never to have risen again. The 
struggle in my mind went on for hours. I was 
about yielding. All the barriers I could oppose 
to the in-rushing flood seemed just ready to give 
way, when, as I sat in my room one evening, there 
came from an adjoining chamber, now first occu- 
pied for many weeks, the murmur of low voices. 
I listened. At first no articulate sound was heard, 
and yet something in the tones stirred my heart 
with new and strange emotions. At length there 
came to my ears, in the earnest, loving voice of a 
woman, the words, ‘ Deliver us from evil.’ For 
an instant it seemed to me as if the voice were 
that of my mother. Back, with a sudden bound 
through all the intervening years, went my 
thoughts; and, a child in heart again, I was 
kneeling at my mother’s knee. Humbly and 
reverently I said over the words of the holy 
prayer she had taught me, heart and eyes uplifted 
to heaven. The hour and the power of darkness 
had passed. I was no longer standing in slippery 
places, with a flood of waters ready to sweep me to 
destruction ; but my feet were on a rock. My 
mother’s pious care had saved her son. In the 
holy words she taught me in childhood, was a liv- 
ing power to resist evil through all my after life. 
Ah! that unknown mother, as she taught her 
child to repeat this evening prayer, how little 
dreamed she that the holy words were to reach a 
stranger's ears, and save him through memories of 
his own childhood and his own mother! And yet 
it was so. What a power there is in God’s Word, 
as it flows into and rests in the minds of innocent 
cbildren |” 

Tears were in the eyes of the wife and mother 
as she lifted her face and gazed with a subdued 
tenderness upon the countenance of her husband. 

| Her heart was too full for utterance. A little 
| while she thus gazed, and then, with a trembling 
joy, laid her head upon his bosom. Angels were 
in the chamber where their dear ones slept, and 
| they felt their holy presence. 


How many young men have been entangled by 

just such a love-knot as is here defined : 

Tying her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied her roving ringlets in. 

But not alone in the silken snare 

Did she catch her lovely floating hair ; 

For, tying her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied a young man’s heart within. 
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EARKEN, Birdie! pretty pet! 
Summer is far and far away yet. 
You'll have silken quilts and a velvet bed, 
And a pillow of satin for your head!’ 


‘“‘I'd rather sleep in the ivy wall; 

No rain comes through, though I hear it fall; 
The sun peeps gay at dawn of day, 

And I sing, and wing away, away!”’ 





‘“‘O Birdie, Birdie! will you, pet? 
Diamond-stones, and amber, and jet, 
We'll string on a necklace fair and fine, 
To please this pretty bird of mine!”’ 





“Oh, thanks for diamonds and thanks for jet; 
But here is something daintier yet, 

A feather necklace round and round, 

That I wouldn't sell for a thousand pound!”’’ 


‘*O Birdie, Birdie! won't you, pet? 
We'll buy you a dish of silver fret, 
A golden cup, and an ivory seat, 
And carpets soft beneath your feet!” 


**‘Can running water be drank from gold? 
Can a silver dish the forest hold? 

A rocking twig is the finest chair, 

And the softest path is through the air,— 
Good-bye, good-bye, to my lady fair!’’ 





STANZAS, 


OD sees the wicked delve and sow, Their pride is monstrous ;—in a night 
He sees their thistle’s purple crown They lie beneath it, overthrown. 
Flaunt in His suffering grain ; but, lo! His fires consume their cities proud, 
Ere harvest it is stricken down. His floods rush through their palace gates, 
They build their Babel in His sight, His prophet’s voice sounds clear and loud, 
From founding unto coping stone— Midst reveling princes and estates.— Boker. 
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GETTING READY TO BE HAPPY. 








GETTING READY TO BE HAPPY, 

OO many of us are getting ready to be 
[erry = We do not take the best of the 
& present and enjoy it now. We are putting 
off until next year, or some of the years in the 
future time, the happiness that we might enjoy 
every day, and probably with a zest and a keen- 
ness that we will not find in the coming years. 
When the time does come, if ever it will be 
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If we are to be happy at all, we must not sit 
down and wait for it to come to us. We must 
plan for it just as we do for any other achievement. 
We must be happy on principle, enjoy what every 
day brings us, if health, beauty, hope, good for- 
tune, sweet surprises, gifts, pleasures, companion- 
ship of friends, let us be grateful and glad; if sor- 
row, pain, heartache, ingratitude, let us find in 
them wisdom, a means of truer insight into the 
great, throbbing heart of humanity, a power to 





reached, sickness, or sorrow, or death, or Joss of | 
health and dear friends may make that period | 
empty, lonely, dreary. It is sad to see people | 
toiling to the utmost verge of their strength, 
hardly allowing themselves time enough to sleep, 
or clothing enough for comfort, or leisure for re- 
creation and resting spells, in their eagerness to 
buy lands, build houses, lay up money, settle every 
child comfortably, intending, when they have 


speak truer words of comfort in ministering to all 
forms of human woe. 

While we are making and finding happiness 
and enjoying whatever the days bring us, we will 
be growing—our natures will be expanding, our 
hearts getting mellow, and sweet, and good, as rare 
fruits ripen in the sunshine and the shower. 

It is hard to bear trials and be serene and con- 
tent, but a good, strong will enables one to pre- 





reached a certain point, they will be happy and 


serve a cheerful serenity even when passing 





through the severest trials. The Christian’s hope 


take comfort. This is folly. The time never will 
| is an anchor, that with patient, resolute, untiring 


come. And if in a measure the acme is reached, 
the capacity for enjoyment will have passed away. | Will, a clinging to what is right and noble and 
So soon as growth, inward, outward, upward, lovely, may help one to climb to the table-land of 
ceases, the reign of decay begins. We cannot | peace and resignation. It is well to consider that 
stand still. If in all the years passing we do not | the time never will come in this world when we 
go forward, we do go backward. This is pitiable, shall have everything we want, just where and as 
but it is a rule of our being. |we want it. Let us be thankfal for pain, which is 
We who take the best of everything in our | 4 purifier; for poverty, which compels the de- 
reach and enjoy it, put ourselves into possession | Velopment of our resources; for hunger, which 
of that which cannot be taken away. It is right | gives us keen appetites for plain food; for joy, 
to prepare for the rainy day ; right to prepare for | which elevates and gladdens and brings cheer, and 
sickness in health ; to lay up for old age in youth ; for bereavement, which enables us to sympathize 
but while we are doing it we may be happy in the | With those who mourn. When we complain about 
present—we may open a thousand paths leading | our lots, our surroundings, our neighbors and our 
to happinéss if we will do so, and have the will | ill fortune, it is not the fault of any one, it is dis- 
and the desire to find them. content, a brooding, whining, inherent weakness 
There comes to all of us alike the sweet spring | of our own, a failing that should be rectified—we 
with its blossoms, the summer with its fervid | need entire reconstruction. Oh, the discontented 

heats and its wealth of leafage, and greenness, and | women one does meet. 
blue skies and starry nights, the autumn with its| Here is one whose beautiful furniture, and bed- 
treasures to be garnered, its fruits purpling the | ding, and china is all stored away in an upper 
vines and lying in yellow and fragrant heaps its | T0om, and has been for a dozen years waiting, she 
picture of hills afar. says, until Jethro is out of debt, and the mortgage 
| paid on the valley farm, and the new house built. 


“ » HH ; ; yuds ¢ i ‘ 
O’er their airy tops the faint clouds driven | And so they drag along, and the excellence of life 


So softly blending that the cheated eye 
Now questions which is earth and which is heaven.” | 


To us all there comes the bracing winter, with 
the long evenings, so conducive to study and en- 
joyment, and social and intellectual pleasures. 
There is so much in all the seasons and all the 
years to make people happy, if they only will be. 
Because life is full of sorrows, and toil and annoy- 
ances, we need not permit them to canker and | 
corrode our hearts. Like the stings of the nettle, 
if we let them pass untouched they will soon fade 
away ; but if we dwell on them and irritate them, 
we may make of them sores and hurts that will 
become serious troubles. 

VoL. L.—4l1. 


| and the beauty of living is not known to them. 


Another woman, who toils early and late, 
keeps her rolls of choice carpets stowed away in a’ 


|dark closet, with the solid silver and the rose 
| blankets, and the gold eagles and the pretty bed 


and table linen, ready for the time “ when Johnny 
comes marching home,” willing to settle down 
into a wealthy citizen and live on the interest of 
their money, in a beautiful home that they have 
planned and intend building, to be furnished as 
are the modern homes of the present day. 

Will that time ever come? And if it should 
come, which is improbable, can they be happy 


| after all these unsatisfactory years, which, though 
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| 
vague, and unreal and restless, have left their 
stamp on these two poor, waiting hearts. They 
are getting ready to be happy. 

The world is full of people who are living along 
at a poor, dying rate, holding fast to the hope of 
the good times coming. 

With a tremor in her voice, a poor woman laid 
her hand on her friend’s hand, and in the twilight, 
as they sat under the soft sky, flecked with glim- 
mering stars, she said, half in a whisper, the 
thought that had never before been put into speech, 
unless in her secret communings with her Father : 

“Now that I am growing old, what can I do to 
retain the love of my children, my grown sons and 
daughters, and their father?” 

And her friend, a woman wiser than the average 





her countenance a sweet expression, her eyes a 
sparkle and her voice a softness that is winning 
and full of attraction. 

“T never was happy,” said a certain king, “till 
I began to take pleasure in the welfare of my peo- 
ple, but ever since then in the darkest day I have 
had sunshine in my heart.” 

There are three simple rules that will win hap- 
piness if they are grounded into one’s daily life; 
“Look on the sunny side of things;”’ “Try to 
make others happy ;” and, “Be content with 
little.” 

Most women in getting ready to be happy, over- 
work. They hope to take times easier afterwhile, not 
thinking thata debilitated system, dyspepsia, heart 
disease, and a general broken-down feeling, are 


woman of her day and generation, said kindly and | the result of years in which the self-imposed bur- 
encouragingly words of hope and cheer, while her | dens were too heavy. Some women feel guilty if 








own heart was heavy. To us she said: 

“It is late for her to begin now. She should | 
have thought of this long ago, when her heart was | 
young and buoyant, and she went singing on her | 
way, when her own nature was impressible and | 
teachable. Ob, she should have began in the/ 
May-time to fertilize her tree of life, so that when | 
the blossoms fell, whitening the green earth, there 
should succeed them foliage and fruitage fuller of 
beauty and promise than ever May flowers. Spring 
is beautiful, summer is beautiful, but autumn is | 
the crown of the year, and the last robes the forest 
wears are more gorgeous and lovely. Even so 
with woman. There is a repose, a serenity, a 
ripeness, a satisfaction in the harvest-time of a 
noble life that its youthful period knows nothing 
of. Habits, opinions, convictions, are well settled. 
The sou! is no longer tossed on seas of doubt and 
uncertainty and passion. Its garners are filled 
with accumulations of knowledge, of experience, 
of thought; its treasure-house overflows. Such 





| they are found lying down or sitting still without 
sewing or knitting, or mending, in their hands, 
A motherly old lady said to us: 

“ Everybody thinks my daughter will break 
down with so much company, and care, and sick- 
ness, and all her little children to attend to, but I 
tell them she won’t. You see, Jenny knows how 
to do; she’s sensible, if she is my daughter. She 
works with a will when she does work, yet when 
she stops, she rests just as heartily. I notice she 
don’t pick up knitting or fancy-work as soon as 
she sits down, but she curls her tired little feet 
under her on the lounge, and rests perfectly. Then 
she runs out in the air often, Jenny does, and at 
night when she lies down she throws off all care 
with her clothing, and goes right to sleep and iests 
thoroughly.” 

“ But how does your daughter manage to throw 
off care so easily? I should think that would be 
hard to do,” was the answer. And the mother re- 
plied : 





should be and may be old age. If the poor mother | “I think partly by the power of will, and partly 
has wasted spring, has frittered away her summer | by casting her care on God and praying and trust- 
what can she do but starve in autumn and perish ing in Him. Jenny is very trustful, and her faith 
in winter? Her case is not a solitary one.” | is strong in God’s promises.” 

No “ getting ready ” is required, if one wants to| The more we know the better we shall be fitted 
be happy. Fretting is a sin, and yet, how many | to perform all our duties. To be happy, the mind 
sin! Two aged sisters occupy the same neat lit- | should be stored with knowledge. A good prac- 
tle cottage. One is always fearing a storm, the | tical story is especially good to take one’s thoughts 
other is always looking for sunshine ; one alway’ | from care, when we are too tired to think, and 
has something doleful to relate, the other always | want to rest utterly. 
has something pleasant to tell; one growls, the| We were made glad only yesterday by a long, 
other hums a sweet verse from a hymn; one com- | full, eight-page letter from a little wife and 
plains over the sorrows and shadows of the past; | mother in Oregon, away on the coast, almost to 
the other has forgotten the dark things, and re-| Portland. We had never seen or heard of her 
members only cheerful, joyful reminiscences, and | before, but through Ampruur’s MAGAZINE, she 
dwells on them with wholesome laughter. Of} made our acquaintance. The last letter of the 
course, one of these dear old ladies, Auntie Kate, | fugitive kind that we received through this chan- 
is homely, and her features have settled down into | nel was so sad, it quite broke our heart to read it, 
real ugliness, and you cannot help reading her | and the writer, under the name of “ Dixie,” hid 
temperament in her face, while Aunt Linda is| herself out of the reach of pen and sympathy. 
positively pretty. The habitual smile has given | The little wife says : 
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“T have been married three years. I dearly gations ne’er break up, and Sabbaths never 
love my housework, and although I am kept very end.” 

busy all the forenoon till the dinner dishes are | The dear, doleful, old saint does hold up before 
washed, I manage my work so that I can have the | the children such a frightful picture of this life 
afternoon todo with as I please. But the evening is | upon which they are entering, and the life to come | 
always devoted to reading or writing, so you see; Pleasant as we may make the Sabbaths to our 
the evening is the most enjoyable part of the day. | little ones, they are glad when the day is past, and 
My husband and IJ always read together as much | the idea of Heaven being a continual Sabbath 
as possible, for we think it is so much easier to! filled with nosey, poky psalm-singing, and no 
remember where there is some one to talk to about | birds and flowers, and beautiful things, but peopled 


what is read, than where one reads alone. We| 
take so much pleasure in buying books. We have | 
a walnut book-case and a side what-not full | 
in the sitting-room, and a book-case in the| 
dining-room full, and we love them every one. 
They seem to us almost like living creatures. We 
are not rich, but in good circumstances. When | 
we were first married, we decided to take a cer- | 
tain part of our income and devote it to the pur- 
chase of books, and we find that it is an excellent | 
We have pleasant times together, Harry 
and I. He is one of the best husbands in the | 
world and my married life has been very, very | 
happy. We were engaged five years and never 
had a misunderstanding, nor the least trouble, so 
you see I feel pretty certain that our married life 
will be a continuation of our long courtship. It} 
must be a terrible thing for a husband and wife | 
not to get along together without trouble. I eften 
read of such things, and it makes me so sorry for | 
wives who are unloved or unloving. To me it is 
so easy to get on peaceably and amicably.” 

A distressingly pious old lady in the woman’s 
prayer-meeting amuses us while she tries our pa- | 
tience not a little. She is “ getting ready” in her 
way to be happy in Heaven; she finds the attempt 
to be happy in this life a complete failure, and she 
has given up trying, and, as she says, cast her 


plan. 


“anchor farder on.” 

Now this dear old sister is one of a class of 
persons, she stands not alone; they live, move, | 
being, and their influence in 
She, old Aunty Ballentine, 
sighs dolorously whenever she talks on the 
subject of religion; she whines, and drawls, 
and doles out her piteous wails, and at the end of 
every sentence she quivers and nearly breaks 
down. She exhorts the “ sistering” to hold out, 
to stand up for the Cause, to be faithful, and to 
speak in meetin’ every time, if they want to wear 
acrown in Heaven, and walk the golden streets, and | 
wave branches of palm. She calls this life a life 
of toil and burdens, and crying and mourning ; of 
strife and deception, and meanness—a vale of 
tears, but if we are faithful, we will land on the | 
sunny banks of deliverance where there will be no | 
more crying. Her favorite hymn is, “ Broad is the 
road that leads to death,” and by some shrewd 
twisting she contrives to bring in her favorite 
chorus at the end of every verse: “ Where congre- 


and have their 
every community. 


mostly with long-faced, lugubrious, droning pro- 
fessors, does make such a repulsive picture! 

It is true, that in this life we are “getting 
ready” for the future and immortal existence, and 


|if we cannot be happy here we cannot there. 


Our Heavenly Father will not waft us from a 
growling, complaining, selfish, unlovely life here, 
into one of beatific beauty, and ease, and excel- 
lence there. This is the “getting ready” place. 
If we are happy here we will be there. This is 
the primary department. We learn, or we do not 
We must be educated, and we are our own 
It is delight- 


learn. 
instructors. The work is not hard. 


| ful, pleasant, full of recompense and pays all the 


way from the cradle to the grave, and then 
“death will be but entrance into Light.” Eyes 
dim with tears may catch the glowing vision of 
the Hereafter. 
“There is no night in the Eternal City, 

And no night here to those who seek His face ; 


| O’er the horizon of His love and pity 
The road to Heaven is straight from every place.” 


RosELLA. 


BELLA. 


IKE a sunbeam in its brightness, 
Filling every heart with lightness, 
Joy and love around her shedding, 
Where her little feet are treading, 
Is our darling Bella. 


With her sweet and merry singing, 

And her laugh so clear and ringing, 

She is our own pet canary, 

And our little household fairy— 
Pretty, playful Bella. 


Though we have our hours of sadness, 
She is always full of gladness, 
And her gentle, sweet caressing 
Is a glad and holy blessing; 
Happy little Bella. 


Can I say enough about her? 
Ah! what could we do without her? 
Heaven protect our darling treasure ! 
For our grief would know no measure, 
Should we lose our Bella. 
E. O, PaGe. 




















NO TIME FOR FLOWERS. 
¢ Vou could make a beautiful home of this 


place, Simeon.” 

The speaker folded her knitting work, 
and leaning back in her chair, rocked easily to 
and fro, while her gaze wandered from the bare, 
flowerless yard surrounding the farm-house in 
which she was sitting, far down into the valley 
beyond, where the sun was setting in a sea of gold 
and crimson and purple. The sky seemed one 
grand hallelujah of color; and an involuntary 
hymn of praise arose in this woman’s heart as she 
read in all this beauty, fresh evidence of the love 
of her Heavenly Father. 
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|up” the after-supper work. Then as she glanced 
across at Simeon, who by this time had taken his 
knife from his pocket and sat thoughtfully paring 
his finger nails, a look of pain swept into her face 


(and quivered about her mouth, and she ex- 


claimed : 

“ You are making a great mistake, Simeon, a very 
greatmistake. Living onin this way, your life wil! 
be acomplete failure. I did not refer toa fine house, 
but toa home. House and home are as widely 
separated as are mind and body. Plant flowers 
in this ugly bare yard ; train vines over these cur- 
tainless windows ; plant trees to shelter from sun 
and storm, and grape-vines to cover that old fence 
Lead your family to look up to God, and His 


Martha Warner's life had been ove of great | wonderful works, instead of down at this earth and 
trial and sorrow. Many of her years had been| its cares. You will never miss the time and 


filled with the harshness of extreme poverty. 
Many with toil and anxiety ; with sorrow for the 
dead, and yet more bitter sorrow for loved ones 
pressing on in the way of death eternal. For 
part of her life, she had been a helpless invalid, 
suffering great pain of body, and still greater pain 
of spirit, from those constant petty annoyances 
with which some natures are so proficient in sur- 
rounding the unfortunates depending upon their 
care. Yet from all these years, her soul had come 
forth as pure gold from the crucible ; and her face 
and heart had the expression of one who had 
walked with the God who bows the head only 
that He may bless the heart. Her nephew and 
host, Simeon, sat near her, staring fixedly at the 
toe of his boot, while he calculated how many 
bushels of wheat the north lot would probably 
yield that season. As his aunt addressed him, he 
thrust his feet under his chair and his hands into 
the depths of his pant’s pockets. Then with head 
thrown back and eyes contemplating the ceiling, 
he whistled softly a moment while as an accom- 
paniment to the whistling, there came a jingle of 
penknife and keys from the depths where his 
hands had found refuge. Then slowly and with 
deliberation, he answered : 

“Yes, Aunt Martha, and I calculate to fix it up 
in style in a few more years. Jane’n’ me'’sa 
savin’ an’ a layin’ by the pennies; and we calcu- 
late to tear down this old hut an’ build a han’some 
frame with a portico in front, an’ a piazzer ’round 
the south end. Then we’ll have our curtains, an’ 
carpets, an’ purty pictures, like other folks.” 

His aunt glanced from the sunset sky to the 
neat little room in which they were sitting. To 
be sure the floor was bare, and there were no cur- 
tains at the windows, nor pictures on the walls; 
but the bed was white and clean, and the floor 
was as tidy as a daily scrubbing could make it. 
Then she looked at the wee girlie sitting dressed 
in company apron and company primness, almost 
afraid to stir or breathe; and out into the kitchen 
where the careworn wife and mother was “ doing 





trouble that it costs you, and flowers are as free as 
air. In the grove yonder, you can find a wealth 
of beauty if you will but search for it.” 

“Oh, well, Aunt Martha, you are a woman, and 
it is well enough for you to talk about beauty and 
flowers and all that sort of thing, but you see we 
laboring men don’t care to waste time an’ labor on 
anything that won’t pay. We like to get our re- 
turns in dollars and cents.” 

“But, Jennie,” said Aunt Martha, taking Mary 
upon her lap and kissing the uneasy primness 
from the rosy mouth. “ Does she not care for 
flowers? Her mother’s yard used to be the 
brightest spot in all that part of the country ; and 
I well remember how happy Jennie and her sis- - 
ters used to be when, after a day’s hard work in 
the kitchen, or over the washtub, they found time 
for a little rest of body and mind among the 
flowers.” 

“Oh, yes,” Simeon answered, shifting uneasily, 
“T suppose she does care more or less ; but she’s 
a good, sensible woman, an’ I tell her to wait till 
we get our new house, then we'll have more time 
an’ room for posies. She did go to the woods an’ 
bring over a few weeds, her an’ the young ’un here, 
an’ plant ’em under the window; and she brought 
a few plants an’ seeds from her mother’s yard. 
But I turned the calves in here to get grass, an’ 
they tramped the posies all down. She tried it 
agin this spring, but the hogs got in an’ rooted 
everything up last week. The girl, Mary, here 
liked to cried her eyes out about it, an’ I promised 
to fix up the fence to keep the hogs out, but la, 
Aunt Martha, I am so tired when I come home 
from work that I just eat supper an’ go to bed. 
Oh, when we get astart, Jennie an’ the young’un 
shall have all the posies they’re a mind to tend. 
But we haven’t time nor room for fol-de-rols now. 
We have to work for our daily bread; an’ I have 
to let the calves in the yard to pasture part of the 
time.” 

The feeling natural to one of Aunt Martha’s 
temperament flashed into her face for an instant ; 





NO TIME 


but she looked away, and remained silent until 
her anger had given way to a more Christlike 
spirit, then she said quite kindly: 

“When God created the world He had time to 
fashion, and color, and provide for the daisy, the 
violet and the wild rose; and all through the ages 
which have followed He has found time and room 
for the posies. Some of His sweetest lessons are 
drawn from the flowers. He calls Himself the 
Rose of Sharon, and the Lily of the Valley. He 
tells us to consider the lilies of the field. And, 
Simeon, if we would learn of Him we must love 
and cherish those things that are dear to Him. 
We must learn to reach the first as God gives it 
to nature—through the flowers—that is, if we 
would gain true happiness we must not despise 
the little every-day bleasings with which God 
would lead us to Himself. 

“You call yourself a Christian, and I believe 
that you are sincere in your profession, but surely 
a true disciple of Jesus cannot sacrifice all the 
beauty and kindness of life on the altar of gain. 
The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath. So was this world made for God’s 
children, and not the children made slaves to this 
world. In my many years’ experience, I have 
learned lessons which yet remain for you to learn. 
I have learned that he is most truly blessed who 
is careful of the blessings of to-day. The past is 
gone; the morrow may not come; the blessings 
of to-day, however unworthy they may seem to us, 
however slight they may seem as compared with 
the blessings which we hope or desire to receive, 
are yet the blessings God intends for us to enjoy 
to-day. Let us then with thankful hearts receive 
and treasure them; nor cast the least aside in 
reaching for others which the future seems to 
promise us. 

“We cannot know that God has future years 


for us. It may be that in God’s plan these years 


which you are casting from you in your eager | 


chase for wealth, are the best years of your life. 
This year may be the last one in which you three 
shall be spared to each other. ‘Gather up the 
fragments that nothing be lost!’”” Aunt Martha’s 
lips quiyered and her eyes were filled with tears 
as she drew the baby form closer in her arms and 
laid her own saddened face against the bright lit- 
tle head and continued : 

“Many a home band have I seen severed by 
death, Simeon, Many a time have I stood by the 
bed of death, or wept alone over the loss of some 
loved one, and cried in my desolation, ‘ Oh, if I but 
had them back, how I would treasure each word, 
each look ; how I would bless God for each mo- 
ment of their presence; how hard I would strive 
to be ever thoughtful of their comfort and happi- 
ness!’ And as I have cried, so have I heard 


many and many another cry—cry for the years | 
they have squandered, for the friends they must 
‘ 
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| leave with the past, till God gives them back in 
| the new life of eternity. 

“ Each human life testifies to the truth of that 
| which we so oft hear repeated, ‘We never know 
| the value of what we possess until our treasure has 

been taken from us.’ Your wife is a great trea- 
You would soon learn how great if she were 
And this baby ; think what you 
would lose in losing her. Still you do not stop to 
value these blessings. You are losing the precious 
years of your child’s babyhood; these years in 
which you three should be so happy together, 
you are giving all for a will-o’-the-wisp,’ ‘a good 
time coming,’ that, ten chances to one, you will 
never live to enjoy. You may think me severe, 
and, it may be, you think me fanciful, old-wom- 
anish, but I tell you, Simeon, I have seen this 
principle of your life tried again and again and 
again, and always with the one result—bitter 
disappointment and regret. I knew a man who 
began life as you have begun it, crushing out every 
bit of gladness from not only his own life, but also 
from the lives of his family. He toiled early and 
late, sacrificing all the best and holiest of life—to 
what? A dream of a shadow. His wife slaved 
herself to death without so much as a glimpse of 
the wonderful promised land for which all her 
joy had been bartered. With her all that was 
home in their miserable, comfortless house was 
lost, and her two boys—the only survivors of a 
large family of children—thinking of their father 
as the unfeeling drudge which he had always 
shown himself to be, left for pleasanter dwellings, 
and in his old age the man was left alone. The 
house he had dreamed of was built; his broad 
lands surrounded him on every side; his great 
barns and granaries were filled to overflowing, and 
his farm stock was the wonder and envy of all his 
neighbors. But all this had cost him a price; 
that price his own soul. Yes, and more. It cost 
him the good he might have done with his life 
and influence. The golden sheaves he might have 
borne home to lay at the feet of the Lord of Har- 
vest in that day when the harvest is erded. It 
cost him all of life worth living here. It cost him 
eternal life in the world tocome. It cost the souls 
of his family. And as in the old days, when the 
barter was complete, and his soul rested in the 


sure. 
taken from you. 


| fulfillment of his dreams, then there came the word 


of the Lord he had despised, ‘ This night thy soul 
shall be required of thee.” He was found dead in 
his bed, horribly murdered by his sons, who were 
convicted of the crime and executed. His wealth, 
quarreled over by relatives and greatly dimin- 
ished by lawyers, at last descended to his worst 
enemy. This is an extreme case, but the All-see- 
ing God knows that day after day the same tragedy 
is being enacted, the same dreadful story being 
lived again.”’ 

Aunt Martha ceased speaking, and Simeon sat 
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in deep thought for a moment, and then, with a 
deep sigh, answered : 

“Tt may be I am going too far; and yet we 
can’t live without work, Aunt Martha. The corn 
must be planted if we are to have any meal.” 

“Yes, there is a time to work as well as a 
time to rest,” said Aunt Martha. “ Christ labored 
and taught, but He also rested. God has time for 
the flowers and birds, but He never neglects the 
fruit and grain. You can do the work of the day 
in the day, but there is a world of innocent enjoy- 
ment as you go along. Remember the parable of 
the talents. If you despise the earthly flowers the 
heavenly lily will depart from your soul.” 

Then rising, Aunt Martha exclaimed, “ Come, 
let us go to the grove, little Mary, and gather a 
posie before the dew falls. Your foolish old 
auntie can but feel lost in a house from which 
God’s flowers are banished.” 

The little one looked timidly first at her father 
and then at her company apron. But Aunt 
Martha caught the baby form in her strong, loving 
arms and was away before Simeon had time to 
object, even had he been in the mood for object- 
ing. 

The sun was just down, but Aunt Martha knew 
the wild fluwers’ secrets, and soon she and little Mary 
emerged from the purple shadows of the grove with 
a bouquet that made the child’s eyes dance and her 
cheeks glow with pleasure. And when Simeon 
saw how happy she was even he must have thought 
that flowers were not so bad after all. 

At last, when Aunt Martha’s visit was over, and 
she bade the little family good-bye, before leaving 
for her far-away home, she took Simeon’s hand and 
said : 

“T want it distinctly understood, my boy, that 
I am going tosend Jennie and Mary some flowers, 
and that you are going to prepare the beds, mend the 
fences, and let this wife and child of yours have a 
glad, bright home while they stay with you. Life is 
none too sweet for any of us, even with all the 
flowers and sunshine that we can gather into the 
days; and if Mary is spared to you and lives to 
go and take her part in life’s striving, you surely do 
not want her to remember her old home as a mere 
shelter, her father as a drudge, and her childhood, 
that should be so happy and free from care, as a 
bitter, barren waste. So promise me, Simeon, 
that you will remember what I have said, and will 
not neglect the bright side of life as you live.” 

And standing there, holding the kindest hand 
that his motherless boyhood had known, looking 
into the face that seemed overflowing with loving 
care for others, saying good-bye for probably the 
last time on earth to one who had ever shown him 
a mother’s patient love, it was easy to promise any- 
thing that Aunt Martha might ask of him. 

And when the flowers came they found the little 
yard all ready for them. It was still early in the 





spring, and the bright verbenas, phlox and petu- 
nias, candytuft and saucy-faced pansies seemed to 
understand their mission, and grew with a will, and 
Simeon was as proud and delighted as even little 
Mary could be. Moving to and fro past the open 
window while at her work, the bright yard would 
peep in at and rest tired Jennie, and in the even- 
ing-time, when Simeon came home, weary and 
careworn, the flowers seemed to nod a glad wel- 
come, and he would soon be enticed from fret 
and worry to “ go and see the new flower, papa, that 
has dus tum out,” eager to behold and admire. 
As for little Mary, she fairly reveled in flowers 
all the season through. She must watch the morn- 
ing-glories open in the morning, and watch the 
four o’cloeks open at night. Each pansy face, as 
it peeped from its hood of green, must be welcomed 
and named. A brown sparrow built her nest in 
the morning-glory-vines, the blue and pink lark- 
spurs drew the humming-birds, and gay butter- 
flies delighted the child by “tissing the pwitty 
fowers.” 

And when, as the last flowers were fading, the 
Heavenly Father called her back to the garden of 
paradise, and Simeon bent over the little coffin to 
say the last good-bye, as his eyes fell on the loved 
flowers, clasped in the baby hands and nestling 
close to the dimpled face, his sad heart was filled 
with thankfulness to God that He had given him 
time for flowers. Fanny FuLuEr. 


DORE’S STUDIO. 


RS. LUCY H. HOOPER, in a letter to Har- 
M per’s Bazar, gives substantially as follows 

an account of a visit tothe studio of Gus- 
tave Doré: 

“ He welcomed us warmly and introduced us at 
once to that inner sanctuary wherein he had been 
at work on the monument to the elder Dumas, 
which is to be erected upea the Place Malesherbes, 
just a stone’s throw from the abode of the novel- 
ist’s illustrious son. It is to consist of a bronze 
seated statue of Dumas, placed upon a lofty pedes- 
tal of white marble. The lower half of this ped- 
estal projects like a step, and on it is to be placed 
a group of life-sized figures, also in bronze. The 
central figure is a young girl reading aloud to her 
lover, who sits beside her, from a volume of the 
works of Dumas, while on the other side a work- 
ing-man drops his hammer and leans eagerly for- 
ward to hearken tothetale. A series of bas-reliefs 
in bronze, representing the principal scenes in the 
works of the bewitching novelist, is to surround 
the upper part of the pedestal. The clay models 
for the group are nearly completed, and are very 
striking and expressive, especially the head of the 
working-man who forgets his toil beneath the story- 
teller’s magic. 

“Doré has just completed for transmission to 
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London, a vast and complicated composition which | 
he has christened the ‘ Vale of Tears, but which 
I should rather have named, I think, ‘ Christ the | 


It is an illustration of the words, | 


Consoler,’ 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy | 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ On a lofty emi- | 
nence stands our Saviour, bearing His cross, to | 
which He points with His disengaged and up- | 
lifted hand, His figureillumined with a ray of vivid | 
sunshine. Around the base of the hill winds the 

long procession of the sorrowful and suffering of 
the earth, all with wistful gaze fixed upon the Con- 

soler. The monarch lifts from his aged brow his 

galling diadem; the poet, crowned with laurels, 

strives to hide the bleeding wound in his breast | 
beneath a laurel branch ; the martyrs walk unhesi- 

tatingly along a path of fire on their upward way 

toward the Lord; the mother kisses her dying 

daughter, her glance fixed upon the Redeemer; 

and most pathetic of all, a baby orphan kneels be- 

side the corpse of its dead mother, stretching out 
its little arms toward the Saviour. It is a won- | 
derful composition, full of power and pathos as | 
well as of imaginative originality. It is destined 

for the Bond Street Gallery, to which it will 

doubtless attract a throng of admiring specta- | 
tors.” 

In regard to his illustrations to Shakespeare, 
Doré said: “I have too many other things on 
hand to work much at them. I must give up 
painting and sculpture for a year, and devote my- | 
self solely to these illustrations. There will be 
some three of four hundred of them in all—a true 
Shakespeare gallery—for since I no longer draw 
on the wood, the originals will form an interest- 
ing collection after their reproduction. 
them will be in water-color, and others in pencil, 
according to the subjects. Just now I have an| 
order for a set of illustrations to Poe’s ‘ Raven.’ 
Victor Hugo is a painter in words; he constructs | 
his own illustrations; he leaves no scope for an 
artist’s imagination. I treated a subject from his 
Notre Dame—‘ La Cour des Miracles’—this year 
for the Water-color Exhibition, but I would not 
undertake to illustrate his works as a whole.” 

Then Doré showed a little group that he has 
just completed in plaster. Though it is of small 
size, it is replete with the grim humor that is one 
of the most striking characteristics of the artist’s 
fertile and many-sided talent. It represents a 
dead knight completely encased in armor from 
head to foot. Around him, and on him, are perched 
a flock of crows, eager for a meal, yet unable to 
pierce the shell of steel that incloses this tempt- 
ing supply of provisions. One venturesome bird 
pokes with his beak at one of the joints in the 
breast-plate, but all in vain, while another sits on 
the helmeted head in an attitude of mute despair. 
Doré has christened this clever yet grewsome 
little work, “The Tortures of Tantalus.” 


Some of 
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PHASES. 


COY my love in spring-time, 
When she hides herself away : 
But bolder in the summer, 
While the sunbeams round her play 
And dear my love in autumn, 
As the red leaves round her fall ; 
But the love I love in winter, 
Is the dearest love of all. 


Crocuses and cowslips, tell me, do you know 

All the woodland places my lady Joves to go? 

Lift your dainty fingers, turn your heads, I pray, 

Where my sweetheart hideth, point me out the way. 

Down among the fern brakes, in a leafy glade, 

Where the rocks are softly with springing mose 
o’erlaid, 

Where the violets shyly waft her incense sweet, 

Hides my maid, yet longeth me her love to greet. 


Blushing summer roses, dyed in passion’s red, 

Have you seen my true love with the sunny 
head ? 

Me she seeketh, seeketh, yet she flies away, 

Her I follow, follow, all the summer day. 

Where sweet 
breast, 

3y some singing streamlet there she stops to rest, 

Rise up sparkling waters, kiss her tired feet, 

Waft her off to slumber, rippling music sweet. 


meadow-grasses grow above her 


Tall old autumn forests, crimson leaves and gold, 
Do you hide my lady ’mid your shadows cold ? 
Wan is she with weeping, pale her face, and sad, 
Yet her face the sweetest lady ever had. 

Pine trees, cast your needlets for my lady’s bed 
Heap a spicy pillow ’neath her weary head, 
Oaks, rain leaves upon her for a mantle warm, 
Till I come to find her, keep her safe from harm. 


| Softly fly the snow-flakes from a winter sky, 
| Softly lie the snow-drifts as we pass them by 
| What care I for winter, or for wintry skies, 


Since upon my bosom my long-sought treasure lies 


| What though as the sky, love, your sunny hair is 


gray? 
’Neath the frosts of winter, grow the flowers of May, 
Lift your head, my darling, hear the snow-birds 
sing, 


“ After storm the sunshine, after winter, spring 


O shy is love in spring-time, 

When it hides itself away, 
But bolder in the summer, 

While the sunbeams round us play, 
And sad is love in autumn 

As the dead leaves round us fall, 
But the love that lives in winter, 

Is the truest love of all. 

ANNETTE W. Hout 
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MAKING A SUCCESS. 


DWARD DALE started out in life with no 
i) capital save a fair education, abundantenergy, 

habits of industry and economy, and a deter- 
mination to succeed. He had been familiar with 
Poor Richard’s maxims from his very babyhood, 
and he frequently remarked that nothing distressed 
him so much as to see anything wasted. Attwenty- 
eight he owned a snug little house in the suburbs 
of a thriving western town, and married Ella Ru- 
dolph, a sweet-lipped, dark-eyed, rolly-poly young 
creature, whose sixteen years had scarcely taken 
the baby-smile from her dimpled face. 

By nature less saving than her husband, Ella 
was yet a thrifty little woman, wise beyond her 
years in household economy—being the eldest 
daughter in a family where children were more 
plentiful than money—and the very soul of neat- 
ness and order. 

With what loving pride did this girl-woman 
enter upon her duties as mistress of a home! How 
exquisitely fresh and bright she kept her new do- 
mains. Such crystal-clear window-panes! Floors 
over whose carpetless breadths, into every corner 
and crevice, you might have rubbed your white 
handkerchief without fear of soiling. Linen as 
white as a dove’s wing, and shining from under 
the iron like polished ivory. Even pots and 
kettles, cook-stove, and all those ordinarily dis- 
agreeable implements of household industry, be- 
came under her hand so brightly and daintily 
clean that cooking and dishwashing seemed to the 
on-looker no longer drudgery, but among the most 
important means of esthetic culture. 

Edward Dale, exacting and apt to be a little 
captious now and then, was abundantly satisfied 
with the management of his domestic affairs. 
Even after the children, one by one, made their 
advent, there was no perceptible difference, only, 
there were more rooms now, the floors were car- 
peted, and the whole house better furnished year 
by year. 

You wondered, coming from your own well- 
worn sitting-room, where everything bore such 
unmistakable evidences of the daily presence of 
Harry, and Bess, and Flo—you wondered by what 


magical art Mrs. Dale kept everything so bright | 


and new. You looked in vain for a trace of baby- | 
fingers on window-pane or sill, for a torn spot in | 
the wall-paper, or a scratch on the polished table | 
and chairs, and went home with a very poor opinion 
of your own housekeeping abilities, and a con- 
scious-stricken resolve that you would not let 
Harry play cars with the chairs any more, and 
Bess, aged four, must be punished if she persisted 
in cutting paper dolls and leaving scraps on the | 
carpet. Baby Flo must be kept tied up in her high | 
chair as much as possible, where she would be out 
ef mischief. And perhaps, by sending six-year- | 


old Harry to school, you could keep the rooms in 
better order and gain some time for work. 80 
great a part of every day was taken up with find- 
ing strings for playing horse, wrapping up cut 
fingers, bathing bruised foreheads, settling little 
contentions, reading stories, answering questions, 
running to “see what asplendid house Harry had 
drawn,” “setting copies” for him, and so on. 
And you sighed as you thought how much better 
you liked to do these things than to polish stoves 
and furniture, or wash windows, and wished you 
were a more efficient housewife. You did so love 
to see things neat and orderly, but—oh, dear! 

The Dale children, too, were prettily and 
stylishly dressed, and not another woman in the 
neighborhood made such exquisite baby-clothes! 

Of the half dozen and one girls and boys born to 
Edward Dale and Ella, his wife, four-were laid 
out of sight before they had gained babyhood’s 
“mouthful of pearls.’’ And now, with first-born 
Una, and mischievous Ralph, and round-faced 
Ned growing tall before their eyes with the pass- 
ing years, Edward and Ella Dale had a new 
incentive to succeed in life. 

One day—it was Sunday, and, more than that, 
Mr. Dale was not well and disinclined to the usual 
business correspondence and looking-over of ac- 
counts, for true economy is saving of time as well 
as material, and he always managed to “make his 
Sundays count,’—one day, chancing to turn idly 
the leaves of an old photograph album, his eyes 
fell upon a picture of Ella Rudolph of years ago. 
It fairly startled him. ' 

He looked up at his wife, who was resting on a 
lounge opposite him. The eyes, so soft and smil- 
‘ing in the picture, were closed over there on the 
sofa, and those hollows and dark circles—when 
had they come? Where were the dimples and 
rounded outlines, the pleasant curve of the lips, 
the untroubled brow? Had they of a truth be- 
| longed to the slender woman over there, with the 
| sharply-outlined features, the drawn mouth and 
| care-lined brow ? 
| At the dinner-table he suggested to his wife that 
| it might be wise to have some of her work done; per- 
| haps her burdens were proving too heavy ; she 
| was looking tired. 

A momentary look of pleasure passed over Mrs. 
Dale’s face. Then, with a shake of the head and 
a thoughtful look at the children, she replied: 

“Oh,no! I shall get along very well. Una is 
growing tall so fast, and it will soon cost a good 
deal to dress her, and | want her to keep on with 
her music. And as the children all grow older, 
the house will need to be better furnished. We 
shall want a piano in a year or two, for Una. No, 
we can’t afford to hire, and then I never saw a 
girl who could do housework to suit me !” 

Hired help is expensive, and Edward Dale was 
proud of his wife’s good sense and wise economy. 
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Mrs. Daie put her children into the public 
school very young. It kept them out of the way, 
and saved a great deal of trouble. Besides, as they 
were to be thoroughly educated, it was well to 


make the most of the time, and their mother was | 


too busy to teach them at home. 
Ned, who was a fat little youngster, used to take 


his daily nap in school, with his head upon the 
= | 


mistress’ shawl. When he had progressed as far 
as the second reader, he read something in this 
style: 

“Et us do an’ see ’e sun wise. Dod made’e 
sun to s’'ine by day. He made ’e moon an’ ’tars 
to s'ine by night.” 

Una was remarkably bright, and bade fair to be 
as pretty as her mother had been before her. At 
seven years she was studying arithmetic, geography 
and grammar, taking music and drawing lessons, 
and could crochet the prettiest edging. Then she 
washed the breakfast dishes, and during vacation 
was a great help to her mother in one way and 
another. She was not very strong, and her mother 
never allowed her to tire herself out racing and 
romping out of doors. When she complained 
that her head ached, Mrs. Dale said she was 
afraid she had been playing too hard at school, or 
had been out in the sun too much, and told her to 
sit down and practice her music-lesson, or write a 
letter to grandma. 

While Una was thus tenderly watched and care- 
fully trained, her brothers were given that large 
liberty which is so indispensable to the develop- 
ment of self-reliant manhood. Boys should never 
be tied to their mothers’ apron-strings. 
or later they must go out into the world, and one 
who is kept under restraint in his boyhood is sure 
to go to the bad when added years bring him into 
contact with vice. Then boys’ boots bring in dirt, 
wear out the carpet, and make a terrible amount 

fnoise. It is impossible for the best housewife 
to keep the floors neat and the books and chairs in 
order with boys about the house. 

“Boys will be boys.’ I wouldn’t give much 
or a boy who never got into mischief,” Mr. Dale 
remarked to an acquaintance. “Our boys are 


Sox yer 


abominably full of the devil!” he added, chuck- | 


ing and stroking his long whiskers. 

However, I would not give the impression that 
the boys’ training was neglected. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Dale were believers in the good old rule, 
‘Spare the rod and spoil the child,” and the Dale 
boys were whipped far oftener and more severely 
than the boys of the neighbors across the way, 
who were so ready to make cutting remarks about 
the lack of good government in the Dale family. 

Both Mrs. Dale and her daughter dressed ex- 
quisitely, and of all the fine knife-plaiting, shir- 
ring and what not, they never hired a dollar’s 
worth. Mrs. Dale’s taste, skill and economy were 
something wonderful. 


Una, at twelve, was a perfect little lady. She 
was very slender and delicate-looking, and her 
mother regarded her with anxious eyes, sparing 
no pains to procure the best medical advice, and 
bracing her up with tonics to enable her to pass 
safely through the dangerous quicksands of early 
womanhood, And she compared her, with great 
inward satisfaction, to the daughter of the neighbor 
over the way, who was two whole years older than 
Una, and two classes behind her at the graded 


| school—a big, stout, hoiden of a girl, whose mother 


dressed her like a child, and who spent half her 
time out of school-hours romping about with her 
brothers 

Una was as fastidious as her mother. She hada 
passion for fancy-work, and her taste and skill 
with the needle was remarkable. 

3ut now Mrs. Dale’s health and strength seemed 
for some mysterious reason to be failing rapidly. 
The washing and ironing were becoming dreaded 
burdens, and scrubbing, and sweeping, and polish- 
ing stoves left such wearisome backaches and 
nights of nervous wakefulness in their train, that 
something must be done. 


Mr. Dale was not wealthy. The home where 


they dwelt, two or three houses and lots in another 
part of the town, some hundreds in the bank, and 
an income exceeding family expenses some four or 
| five hundred a year, comprised the whole of his 
possessions. There were the three children to 
provide for and educate, and expenses would in- 


crease greatly in a few years. Mr. Dale was not 
a robust man, and the proverbial rainy day must 
be kept in view. Also, a good financial start in life 
for the children. Plainly, it was unwise and hazard- 
ous to increase expenses. What was to be done? 

“Why don’t you hire a good, strong girl to do 
your housework ?” asked the meddlesome neighbor 
from over the way. “ You are wearing yourself 
into the grave.” 

“ We cannot afford it,’ replied Mrs. Dale, “ un- 
less I can find something to do which will bring 
in enough to pay the extraexpense. How do you 
think a ‘fancy store’ would pay ?” 

“You go intoa fancy store !” 

“Why not? There seems to be a demand for 
one here. Our ladies are nearly always disap- 
pointed in finding what they want short of the 
city, and it would beso nice for Una! And I 
think I should find it very pleasant. I am so 
tired—it seems to me I can never mop another 
floor or iron another shirt in my life!” 

“ Well—I don’t know—Una looks rather deli- 
cate. I should be afraid to shut her up in astore. 

3ut at any rate, I advise you to take a good time 
doing nothing for a while. Why you are a mere 
shadow !” 

“Tt runs in my family to grow thin as we grow 
older. Oh, I couldn’t afford to hire my work 
done and I sit still and do nothing.” 
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Mr. Dale regarded the new project favorably 
from the first. He was inclined to think that a 
few hundred dollars invested in that way would 
prove fairly profitable, and if his wife’s health 
could be benefited with no extra expense, perhaps 
even with financial profit, relieving Ella of her 
burdens and at the same time adding to the gen- 
eral income—that would be gratifying indeed— 
he was extravagantly fond of his wife, 

Accordingly the venture was made. Mrs. Dale 
established in a neat little room down town and a 
young woman hired to take her place in the 
house. 

Mr. Hill, over the way, remarked to his wife, 
“that it was easy enough to get some one to fill 
her place in the house, after a fashion at least, for 
she had never been anything but a first-class ser- 
vant. It would bea hard matter to find some one 
to fill your place, I imagine.” But then the Hills 
were always hard on the Dales. 

It really was a rest to Mrs. Dale, for a time at 
least. The confinement was no more than she 
had been accustomed to for years, the work lighter 
and in every way more agreeable. And Una was 
in her element. I called one day to make some 
little purchase. A traveling salesman was exhib- 
iting his treasures of lace and embroidery, and I 
was struck with the womanly, experienced way in 
which this fourteen-year-old girl examined, praised 
and criticised his wares. She raised them deli- 
cately in her slender fingers, regarding their dainty 
traceries with appreciative keenness, and passing 
her judgment in a refined little voice, most 
noticeably unlike the usual, unschooled tones of 
fourteen-year-old girls. Her mother stood by 
with gratified face. 

“Ts your health improving, Una?’ I in- 
quired, 

“Oh, yes,” she exclaimed, lifting her large eyes 
brightly, “I am feeling quite well now, thanks—” 
she coughed, holding her handkerchief to her 
lips. “TI always cough,” she added, “I should 
not know myself if I stopped coughing.” <A 
shadow darkened the yet fair face of the mother. 

“We are employing Dr. Lyon now,” she re- 
marked in an undertone, “and I think he under- 
stands her case. I shouldn’t know how to get 
along without Una’s help in the store, and Una 
likes it very much !” 

And more than this—I had almost said better 
than all—the venture proved successful beyond 
expectation from a pecuniary point of view. So 
much so that when it was found impossible to get 
a “hired girl” who would suit or be suited for 
any length of time, arrangements were made to 
bridge over each interregnum by patronizing the 
baker shops and grocery, and locking up the house 
when nothing better could be done. But there 
came a time when for a season the house had no 
periods of desertion. Una was unable to assist at 





the store, and passed her time prostrate on lounge 
or bed, or taking feeble walks on sunny noons 
This physician and that tried his skill upon her 
ease, entering the trial with hopeful words and 
fair promises ; ending with wise looks and solemn 
head-shakes. 

Poor Una herself, to the sympathetic caller was 
always “ Very comfortable, thank you. Feeling 
better to-day.” 

Mrs. Hill ran over one evening, to say a friendly 
word, Una sat in an easy chair, white as the deli- 
cate wrapper that enfolded her, with eyesstrangely, 
luminously beautiful. 

“ Where’s mother ?” asked Mrs. Hill, after a few 
moments. 

“Oh, she’s at the store,” replied Una, smiling 
pleasantly. “You know” cough, cough—“ it’s 
very busy now,”’—cough, cough, cough. 

“T should think you would need her!” 

“Oh,” with a bright glance at the heavy-faced 
Swedish girl, who was steadily chafing her bare 
feet and ankles, “ Tilda takes good care ””—cough, 
cough, cough, cough. 

And when the air was full of the chirping and 
caroling of birds, and the scent of apple-blossoms, 
only a white, wasted form lay upon Una’s couch 
with the strange beauty faded from the eyes; and 
Una was surely “ better” now. 

One night, that last terrible night, her mother 
had watched over her, almost unfitting herself for 
business. And it was in the time, too, when the 
tender brightness of spring days was drawing the 
feminine heart to thoughts of new laces and ribbons 
and all fresh delicacies of apparel. There was quite 
a run of trade just now and no time to be lost. 

And Mrs. Dale met her customers after two or 
three days of enforced absence, with a tearless 
heaviness in her eyes, and new lines of pain about 
her mouth. 

Una’s funeral was largely attended, and the 
preacher spoke beautifully of the young life that 
had just passed away and the dealings of a mys- 
terious Providence in removing one 80 young, 80 
fair, and so wonderfully gifted with all that goes 
to make life rich and successful. 

Ralph and Ned were keen little fellows, and 
their natural acuteness was rapidly developed by 
daily mingling in the enterprises and activities of 
street life. Very little escaped their quick eyes 
and ears, and it was wonderful how mature was 
their comprehension and appreciation of the 
highly-garnished conversation of groceries and 
street corners. Not that they were always upon 
the streets. Numberless severe punishments had 
they received for staying late about stores and 
lounging places. Both father and mother were 
decidedly opposed to boys running the streets at 
night. There was generally a hired girl at home 
—if not, the house wag there and the key under the 
doorstep. 
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“Why, boys, you must run home and get some 
dry clothes on! You look as if you were wet 
through !? exclaimed Mrs. Hill, seeing them one 
day pass by toward town in a drenching rain. 

“We are,” replied Ned, laughing ; “ pa sent us 


out two miles in the country with a note for a | 


man, and it’s just rained pitchforks all the way 
back. But there a’n’t nobody to home. We a’n’t 
got any girl now.” 

Mrs. Dale’s heart ached sometimes when she 
passed through the rooms at home on Sunday, and 
thought how changed the house was. 
servants had not been a favorable one to house- 
hold goods. However, she yet looked hopefully 
forward to the day when Edward and her united 


efforts should have provided the wherewithal to | 
| fied little chap. 


build a new and more commodious house, and 
furnish it beautifully. 
Ned, young men by that time, would be proud 


to bring their associates; where herself and | 


Edward could spend their years in the happy 


consciousness of having an abundance for their old | 


age and a snug little property to leave the boys 


when they were gone; while a dull pain tugged 


at her heart for thé fair form which held no more 
place in the dreams of the future, but belonged 
only to memory and the past. 

Ten years after Mrs. Dale opened her store a 
handsome edifice rose upon the Dale place, a 
dwelling-house which quite eclipsed anything in 
town in general style and finish. The parlors, 


beautifully furnished and exquisitely arranged, | 


stood ready for the admiration of the young society | ‘s 4 
$ - 8 ” | groove of life, cannot be unsettled therefrom, even 


which was to flock about the sons of Dale. 


One November morning the mother stood in | 


the midst of her realized dream of “a nice house, 
well-furnished.”’ She walked half-aimlessly about 
the rooms, giving little mechanical touches here 


and there, to the fold of a curtain, or the position | 


of a vase. Pausing near a window, she stood for 
a long time turning her eyes absently about the 
room. She shivered and drew her little shawl 
closer about her. 

“What ails me?” she said, plaintively ; “I’m 
tired to death!” Then, after a moment, while 
her gaze wandered out over the dreary, mist- 
shrouded landscape, “ If we don’t hear from Ralph 
this week—” a nameless horror crept into her 
eyes. She turned and went into her bedroom and 
laid down to rest. “I am tired to death,” she 
repeated as she drew a warm cover over her shiy- 
ering limbs. And she could not have been far 
wrong, for the first gathering of society in those 
beautiful parlors occurred when all that was mor- 
tal of Ella Dale lay in an elegant, flower-smoth- 
ered casket in their midst, while the choir chanted 
softly, ““ The Lord giveth and the Lord hath taken 
away.” 

“That house,” said Deacon Harper, last week 
to a friend, a stranger in the city, “the one there 





boys—young men. 
The era of | 
|ran off. 


A house where Ralph and | 


| the power of prolonging our lives. 
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with the bay-window to the south, belongs to one 


of our most successful men. He commenced here 
in our midst about twenty-five years ago—com- 
menced with nothing, and by his steadiness and 
perseverance has accumulated a handsome prop- 
erty. No speculation or anything of that sort. 
Just hard work and close living. Shows what a 
man can do in this country when he sets out.” 

“ Family ?” 

“M—m-—lost his wife a year or two ago. Two 
Ralph, he’s gone to the bad 
Got into some disgraceful scrape, and 
Haven’t heard anything from him for 
two or three years—maybe more than that. The 


entirely. 


other son is clerking in Haratt’s cigar shop—you 


saw him this morning, that near-sighted, dandi- 
Trifling fellow! Property won’t 
last long when it gets into his hands, if he lives 
long enough, which is doubtful. Pity that so 
many of our thrifty, successful men, have such 
worthless sons! Well, well, it’s acurious world '” 
Mrs. Harriet M. Morris 


How To Live Lona.— We have, toa great extent, 
Living by rule 
and obeying nature’s simple laws may seem very 
irksome to people at first; but doing so soon be- 
comes a habit, and a blessed habit, and one that 
tends to happiness, to comfort, and to length of 
days. A great deal might be said about the bene- 
fits of regularity in our modes of living. Old 
people who have once settled down in a kind of 


| for a few days, without danger to health and life 


itself. They may have perhapstheir regular time 
for getting up in the morning, certain methods of 
ablution, certain kinds and qualities of food and 
drink, certain hours for taking these, certain times 
for rest, exercise and recreation, and a hundred 
other things, which taken separately, may seem but 
trifles, but, taken in the aggregate, make up their 
lives, and they know and feel that they must not 
be unsettled. The wheels of life will run long in 
grooves, but soon wear out over rough irregular 
roads, Habits, whether good or bad, are easily 
formed when one is young; but when one ad- 
vances in years, it is terribly difficult and ofttimes 
dangerous to set them aside. Therefore study, if 
you would live long, to be regular in your habits 
of life in every way, and let your regularity have 
a good tendency. 


Tue remote effect of being true should have a 
place in our thoughts. The future is built on 
the present. Noble living projects itself into the 
It comes out in the power of children and 
Its widening and deepening 
influence goes out through the gates of the 
present into the ever-deepening channels of the 


future. 
children’s children. 


future. 
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LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 
No. 7. 


RESH and green ones this time, springing 
I along the pathway trodden during the past 

month, a made pleasant by the steps of 
friendship walking side by side. 

A few weeks ago, Floy’s mother took me up to 
her beautiful little place, nestled in the grove on 
the hill, just sevenl: the town. The home which 
it has always been such a pleasure to visit. There 
amid its cool, peaceful shades, we spent three days 
almost exclusively in the enjoyment of each 
other’s society—the interchange of thought and 
feelings sacred to ourselves alone, varied occasion- 
ally with reading. Then one evening we in- 
vited a few neighbors in, and had a little musi- 
cale, with violin and guitar, and two or three 
voices—a piece of rare enjoyment for me. 

The next day Floy came with her little one, 
whose cunning baby ways and wise sayings were 
enough to entertain usall. Being thrown almost 
entirely with grown people, who speak “ good Eng- 
lish” to him, instead of using baby talk, he imi- 
tates them as nearly as possible, and his speech is 
remarkably plain, while he astonishes every one 
occasionally with the degree of thought and rea- 
soning power which some of his remarks show. 

On the last afternoon of my visit, we drove over 
to the house of a friend living close to the great 
bluffs which overlook the town, and as the sun 
went down, walked out to a beautiful spot which 
I had often heard of, and for years had wished to 
see, called by the young folks “ Rose Cliff.” It 
has always been a favorite resort for the boys and 
girls in their summer rambles, and they gave it 
this name in honor of Rosalie. Isat down on the 
huge rock whose flat surface was large enough to 
hold a dozen persons, and jooked over its edge, 
down the steep declivity, and around on the ad- 
jacent rocks. What wonders they are! How 
small and insignificant in one sense we seem, 
when looking at these giants of Nature which 
have lain here for centuries, perhaps, undisturbed 
by the hand of Time, while generations of men 
have walked over them, passed away, and been 
forgotten. 

Grape-vines and winter whortleberries were 
growing up the sides of the cliff, which I could 
reach with my hand. Lichens and mosses were 
abundant, and several curious little stones lay 
around which I picked up and carried home with 
me—my old love for geology giving a charm to 
them which those who laughed at me for carrying 
“rubbish,” could not see. 

The next morning I turned my back on the 
peaceful hills and groves, with regret, and re- 
turned to the busy town, but for days my thoughts 
were continually going back to the quiet enjoy- 
ment of that visit, and I felt more - ona than 
usual, the truth of that proverb which we must all 
feel the force of at times in our lives—that, “a 
friend is above gold.” Who does not need one 
in some period of their journey ? 

Strange are the characters who would repel and 





refuse such a treasure, or speak with scorn of its 
value. Not the ordinary every-day friend, do | 
mean now, who is in reality just a pleasant ac. 
quaintance, and needful, and good, for every-day 
life. Not the friend whois just the bright, entertain. 
ing companion, pleasant to meet with often, 
charming and congenial in social life, and who 
has a strong fancy for you which seems like friend. 
ship as long as everything runs smoothly, but 
should you do anything they did not like, would 
immediately turn against you. 

Nor the flattering, gushing friend, who makes 
everything over you, and pretends to think you all 
that is good, but when tried would not take any 
especial trouble to help you, nor to defend when 
some one might speak ill or uncharitably of you 
But the true and tried one whose interest and re- | 
gard grow deeper as years go on, whose sympathy 
and affection are made stronger by trials and ad- 
versity. Who appreciates your virtues, and 
though knowing your faults as well, loves you in 
spite of them, even telling you of them occasion- 
ally in a gentle way when hoping it will help you 
to avoid or amend them. Such a friend is surely 
more precious than gold, for they cannot be 
bought with it. Rare enough they are I suppose, 
from the testimony of many to their scarcity, and 
all the more valuable on account of rarity, but 
that there are some such, I know of a verity, and 
when found they should be held and treasured, as 
one of our dearest possessions. 

I had not been at home but a short time, when 
a big railroad excursion was announced as com- 
ing in a few days, bringing persons from different 
points along the line below here, on a pleasant 
trip to our place. Immediately a grand picnic 
was planned for their entertainment, to be held at 
the large fair grounds on the outskirts of town. 
Hearing that several of my friends from D—— 
were coming, I determined to go if possible for a 
few hours, and a cool refreshing day enabled me 
to do so with comfort. Extensive preparations 
were made for entertaining all the visitors, and 
hacks, carriages and omnibuses, were running all 
day, taking people to and fro. When the excur- 
sionists arrived, they were met by a delegation of 
citizens, headed by the cornet band, who escorted 
them to the grounds, where an address of welcome 
was delivered, after which basket dinners were 
spread and enjoyed. 

It was afternoon when I reached the grounds, 
and saw what seemed to my unaccustomed eyes, 
vast crowds of people promenading around, listen- 
ing to the sweet music of the bands, taking ice- 
cream and lemonade in pretty little bush-arbors, 
or sitting under the shade of the trees, chatting 
with each other. I soon found the friend at whose 
home I spent those happy weeks last fall, and had 
a pleasant hour with her and her husband, and 
the dear children. Then walking around I met 
with others whom I had known in D » ex- 
changing cordial greetings with them, and an un- 
expected pleasure crossed my path in the meet- 
ing with one whom I had never before seen, but 
had valued for some time as a “letter friend.” 
Being here with the excursionists, she had in- 
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quired if I was on the grounds, and sought me 
out. Young, bright and piquant in conversation, 
| enjoyed the little time spent with her, exceed- 
ingly. There was a peculiar charm about our 
meeting thus, after such acquaintance as we had— 
begun in a most unusual way, and I regretted 
when the hour arrived for the train to take the | 
yisitors home again. 

Mollie and her husband remained for a few 
days, and spent the next one with us, so I had the 
happiness of being with her and the children 
again for some time, of holding the sweet baby in 
my arms once more, and helping little Ethel to 
make play-houses ; and of talking over the friends 
we knew, and the scenes enjoyed together in 
D——. But all pleasant things will come to an | 
end, sooner or later, and as evening approached, 
we bid reluctant good-bye to these friends, with 
the hope, however, of another visit from them in | 
the fall. 

Although some painful, weary days have come 
since then, yet I feel that the past month has been | 
one rich in good things, since it brought such | 
bright hours of re-union with those who are dear. 
Thus it is that our lives move along as a usual 
thing—the dull current of every-day work and 
care, brightened and quickened now and then 
with little ripples of joy or pleasure, that make 
dots of sunshine on its surface a few moments, 
then disappear. 

“ Life throbs with tides that ebb and flow, 
With things that come, and things that go. 
The mists that rise when morn is fair, 

That rise and float, then melt in air, 
Are not more transient in their stay, 
Than are the hours that speed away ; 
For often life seems like a dream, 

So quickly flash with glance and gleam, 
A thousand things that come and go, 
And cause the tides to ebb and flow. 


“A sad, sweet strain, that’s borne along 
3y breath of wind; a bit of song ; 
A few fond words when dear friends meet, 
The music of a laugh that’s sweet ; 
The sympathy that prompts a sigh ; 
A winsome face that passes by ; 
Brief joys, that stay their little while; 
A kindly glance, a loving smile— 
These ever come, and ever go, 
And like the tides, they ebb and flow.” 
LICHEN. 


THREE TIMES SEVEN. 


was the bound volume of magazines on my | 
Who has a similar copy? | 


JJ re as many years ago as three times seven 
| which thrilled and melted the hearts that listened 


desk published. 
Doubtless many readers, and some of them may turn 
toit with renewed interest, as I have, this July day, 
1882. Roll back the tide ofevents to’61, and you 
have a pleasant summary of sketches, poems and | 
editorials. The serial of the year announces itself 
“Nothing but Money,” but the reader will find in | 
it thoughts richer than ore of Golconda. The 
author of the story has written so many good and 
useful books that he, perchance, may be obliged to 
refer to theindex to find his ownname. (Itis not | 
the custom of this magazine to blazon its own 
merits, but I venture this allusion even at the risk 
of the legend, “ Declined with thanks.’”’) 
The steel engravings are interesting. 


| 


One, 


“Children Reading the Bible,” the elder sister 
explaining text or story, and there is no lack of 
interest in the sweet child-faces. A guitar leans 
against the table, and in the background books, 
pictures and statuary. Another scene, “ Impa- 
tience.” Grandma, in cap and specs, sits winding 
some refractory yarn. The skein is held by a 
keen-eyed grandson, alert to be off for game or 
ramble. His dog sits by, watchfully anxious, and 
two boy comrades lurk in the shadow of the door- 
way. The only serene figure is the grandame. 

On another page an impressive scene from 
Moore’s “ Legacy,’ “When in death I shall 
calmly recline.” 

In the department of book-reviews we find 
Whittier’s Home Ballads, Thackeray’s Four Georges, 
Emerson’s Conduct of Life, Holmes’s Elsie Ven- 
ner, and this significant comment on Dickens’s 
Great Expectations, “Joe Jargery, Pip, Miss Havis- 


|ham, Estella Jaggers and Wemick will live in 


your memory as clearly outlined as historic per- 
sonages.” 

But the fashions of three times seven years ago. 
Voluminous crinoline, wraps and sleeves of such 
amazing breadth and design that we wonder if the 
diagrams are not caricatures. Are the fashions of 


| to-day more tasteful, or is it only that we are 
| accustomed to them ? 


In the department of poetry we find Brigg’s 
“Res Prime,” rhythmical, suggestive, worthy of 
perusal and reperusal, a study of nature. “ Ideals,” 
by Mary A. Lathbury; “ Longer Days,” by Vir- 
ginia F. Townsend; poems by Rose Terry, and one 
so beautiful that we cannot refrain from quotation. 

“Mrs. Anna Arthur, inscribed to her son, T. S. 
Arthur: 

“ Thou hast gone home at evening ; 
Was rounded to its fourseore years, 
Like the calm of a spring day that stands still 
And listens for the summer. Thou hast walked 
The long pathway of thy pilgrimage with feet 
Shod with the sandals of the peace of God. 


+ = © * * 


and thy life 


“ Thou didst hear God’s voice 
After long waiting in the evening’s cool ; 
And thon didst go out softly, while fond eyes 
Watched the gates close behind you.” : 


This year also witnessed the death of the most 
gifted woman-poet the world has known. The 


| editorial on this event is an eloquent tribute to 


genius so divine: 

“* We write the name of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing reverentially, for it is one whom all should de- 
light to honor. We have not yet realized the 
awful truth that this most wonderful woman of all 
the ages is dead—that the harp is silent forever 
which swelled into such mighty surges of song— 


as the harp of no woman has ever done since the 
first poetess warbled her first strains, away off in 
the gray dawns of the world’s history.” ; 

Years only hallow and brighten our reverence 
and love for Mrs. Browning. The perfect woman 
nobly planned--the ideal poet consecrated by 
Christian faith 

Not least in interest is the mothers’ department 
of this half-forgotten magazine. Is any good work 
ever quite forgotten? Does not its influence per- 
vade the spheres of thought and action, though 
often in forms too intangible for just recognition 
or appreciation? In no other life-work is wisdom 
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more needed—and sometimes less heeded—than in 
the sacred mission of motherhood. 
“T gave my maiden-love, tender and shy, 

And yet I was sad—why? Oh, why? 

I gave my wife-love, pure and true, 

And yet, and yet, I was longing, too— 

God gave me mother-love, warm and strong, 

And my sadness was lost in my lullaby-song.” 


Ah, if the “lullaby-song” were all! But there 
are hours of anxiety, wakeful nights, tired nerves, 
weariness beyond words to express; yet who shall 
say the reward is not worth the sacrifice ? 

How much may three times seven years compass 
of the world’s history! In this interval occurred 
our civil war; the assassination of two noble presi- 
dents; sub-marine telegraphy; the Franco-Prus- 
sian war; Italian struggle for liberty; American 
Centennial exhibition; telephone, electric light, 
signal service system—all at first thought—what 
if one should study up the full list of wonders? 
Perhaps greater wonders wait in the future three 
times seven years, now in deep, impenetrable 
mystery. Who that reads this page to-day will 
live to note them? It has been often said, why 
write new books, when there are more now than 
one can read? If other books were not written, 
how would record of all these new events and in- 
ventions find place in history? Romance, though 
old, is ever new; the poetry of our time is not a 
repetition of the themes of Chaucer; newer texts 
arise and later bards must voice them. Oh, the 
thoughts that crowd and come at the call of my 
theme three times seven years! Books, scenes, 
events—a vast pageantry, a peopled dream of the 
past. Mrs. C. I. Baker, 





GRANDMOTHER GRAY’S TALK. 
If 


people have judged me by the outward 
seeming only, they must sometimes have 
felt that I am lacking in feeling, and am not hurt 
by the common woes of life. But each heart knows 


* Are my life I have been living two lives. 


its own sorrows. I have not felt like adding to the 
general woe or bitterness by wearing a gloomy 
countenance and sighing dolefully over my work,” 
said dear old Grandmother Gray, as she smoothed 
out her apron and settled her cap, preparatory to 
a talk with the young daughter-in-law, who, know- 
ing somewhat of the trials and cares she had borne 
up the hill of life, marveled at her uniform courage 
and cheerfulness. ‘‘I early learned to hide my 
deepest feelings under a garb of cheerfulness, for 
only in this way could I keep up my own courage 
and that of those who looked to me for comfort and 
help. Oftener than any one has known smiles 
have crowded back the tears that fain would have 
flowed, and a cheerful face has covered an aching 
heart. The discipline has been severe, but it has 
borne good fruit. I know I have done more good, 
and kept up as I could not have done had I given 
way to my feelings. 

“The truth is right here, my daughter. There 
are some things in life we cannot change; things 
that try our courage and strength to the uttermost, 
and because we cannot change them we must learn 
to bear them in the very best and easiest way. 
Sorrow stays long enough without nursing it. If 
trouble comes, do not sit down to it and make it 
last as long as you can. So many do that. So 





many, if they have trials and crosses, and particu. 
larly if one they love be called away, shroud them. 
selves in mourning garments and deem it sacrile 
gious to let asingle gleam of brightness strike 
through the gloom, ‘The sorrow is nursed and fed 
until the heart is cankered and corroded by it, 
and loses the good it might have gained. This is 
very wrong and selfish. I read somewhere, ‘He 
mourns the dead, who lives as they desire.’ If 
one of the heart-windows be closed in darkness, 
why, open another as soon as you can. There ig 

lenty of sunshine outside, if only you will let it 
in, ‘Gather up the fragments.’ There is always 
something left that may not be lost. 

“T have let go those who were bound to me by 
tenderest ties, and, as you know, I have had that 
which was harder than death to bear. If I had 
given way to my feelings, and let grief have sway, 
I must have sunk under my burdens long ago. 
But I would not give up. Come what there Fe 
I have always seen my work straight before me, 
and have gone right on doing it, not whiningly 
and grudgingly, as a slave who is driven by the 
whip of fear and dare not stop, but with patience 
and good-will. There have been dark hours, 
when it seemed not worth while to go on; but | 
struggled against them, and soon found the light 
shining through. 

“When our Annie died in the first flush of her 
beautiful young womanhood, it seemed wrong at 
first that she, and not I, was taken. Her work 
seemed just commenced, and I was growing old. 
She was upon the threshold of life; i had passed 
its meridian. How could it be right that she was 
taken and I left? Yet so many timessince then I 
have been thankful that it was so. There have 
been things for me to bear which she could not 
have borne, work for me to do she could not have | 
done, and I can look back and see that it is well as 
it is in this as in other things. We have to wait 
to see the right and justice of some things, but 
in time we find it. 

“Try and keep the sunshine upon your face, 
whatever your heart may feel. Whatever comes 
to you, you will bear it best by being hopeful and 
never b ing over your troubles. When the 
hour is darkest look hardest for the dawning 
light. ‘Every heart knoweth its own bitterness.’ 
Do not add to another’s woes if you can help it. 
Hush your sorrows to sleep in the silent chamber 
wed ps heart as quickly and as quietly as possible, 
and save the time and strength you would spend 
in useless lamentation for the work which always 
waits the hand of the cheerful doer. Keep abrave 
front in life’s battle— tis the coward who is oftenest 
hit. Live two lives—ifneed be. There is such a 
thing as harmless deception. If sometimes the 
tears must fall, and the heart be wrung with agony, 
let it oftenest be when only One can see. Life is 
too busy for many tears. Try to make the best of 
everything, and so keep on the bright side of 
yourself all the way through. Try to forget the 
dark days when remembering them can do no 
good, and do not give up to morbid grief and 
brooding. 


“ «Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every morn is the world made new. 


“* Yesterday now is a part of forever, 
Bound up in a sheaf, which God holds tight, 
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With glad days, and sad days, and bad days which 
never 
Shall visit us more with their bloom and their 
blight, 
Their future of sunshine and sorrowful night. 
«é Let them go, since we cannot relive them, 
Cannot undo and cannot atone; 
God in His mercy receive, forgive them; 
Only the new days are our own, 
To-day is ours, and to day alone! 


“« Here are the skies all burnished brightly, 
Here is the spent earth all reborn.’ 


“Here is your life and here is your work. Keep 
to it cheerily and faithfully, and all will be well.” 

And Grandmother Gray took up her knitting, 
as a sign that the talk was over forthattime. But 
the daughter’s thought kept time with the clicking 
of the needles. 

Ruskin says, speaking of water: “ Looking deep 
enough, we see the serious blue of the far-off sky, 
and the passing of pure clouds, and so it is at our 
will whether we see in the despised stream the 
refuse of the street or the image of the sky.” 

Grandmother has looked “deep enough,” and 
can see the “image of the sky” in aJ] around her. 
Her cheery talk blows away the mists which some- 
times gather around our path, and helps us to see 
the clear shining of the “ great light” beyond, 
toward which she is fast hastening. 

Living two lives! Ah, how many are doing it! 
How many shut away the pain and sorrow in their 
own hearts and go bravely on their appointed way. 
How little we know of the real life and heart-trials 
even of those whose life-lines daily touch our own. | 
How little we realize what are their joys and sor- 
rows, their hopes and disappointments. How little | 
we can feel their load. How often our ignorance | 
makes our judgment harsh and cruel, when, did 
we but know all, we should feel only pity and | 
kindness one toward another. Did Christ think 
if this when he bade us “judge not ?” 

EARNEST. 


E are all weavers, and the webs we are 
weaving are no two alike. Some are bright 
and beautiful, others dark and sombre, 


W 


some unchanging in hue, others of every shade. 
“The tissue of the life to be 
We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 
We reap as we have sown.” 


Only those who wear sunny faces and throw the 
shuttles with willing hands and hearts, have a 
right to expect encouragement. People are not 
apt to be interested in those who go about their 
tasks as though they had no care for the work 
only to get it done; or keep recklessly, aimlessly 
weaving, regardless of the silver threads which 
might with a little attention be so woven in as to 
brighten the whole piece. Truly ’tis 

“ Better to weave in the web of life 

A bright and golden filling, 

And to do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are swift and willing, 

Than to snap the delicate silver threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 

And then blame Heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit to grieve and wonder.” 


| deed! 
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Because we cannot see immediately the good 
resulting from our efforts, have we any right to 
conclude that no good has been done? No, in- 
We are told to wait. It may be “the 
hardest time of all,” but what of that? Surely the 
coming of the glorious day, when, if we faint not, 
we shall gather the ripened fruit, will more than 
repay us for the waiting, weary though it be. 
Emerson says: “If we weave a yard of tape in 
all humility, and as well as we can, long here- 
after we shall see it was no cotton tape at all, but 
some galaxy which we braided, and that the 
threads were Time and Nature.” Let us then 
each seek to so fashion the web we are weaving, 
that when the loom shall be atill, the work fin- 


| ished, and the light of God’s infinite love and 
justice falls upon the web, it will be radiant with 


gold and silver threads, and by God’s marvelous 
power the imperfect parts joined together shall 
shine as a perfect whole. Sister Lypra. 


ONLY TWO ROSES AND A PANSY. 
UT they are too lovely to fade. I wish you 
B could see them in their little crystal vase, 
sitting in my window. A thousand wishes 
come flying to me on their sweet breath. First, 
that I could toss them on the bed of some poor, 
suffering flower-lover, who has none to cheer a 
lonely sick-room. Then comes another wish—is 
it a selfish one—that I could crystallize them in 
their own sweetness. I cannot even paint them, 
for this dainty gift was not given to poor, humble 
me; but I can love them, and try to read the mes- 
sage they bring, for they are too lovely to have 
been made in vain. It must have been just such 
a tea-rose as this that tempted the kiss of Eve. 
The legend says roses were all of a spotless white 
when in the Garden of Eden they first opened 
their eyes to the morning sunlight of creation. 
ive, 38 she gazed on the tintless-gem, could not 
suppress her admiration of its beauty, but stooped 
down and imprinted a warm kiss on its snowy 
bosom, and it stole from beauty’s lips the vermeil 
hue, and gave us roses red and rare. I, for one, 
am glad Eve did not kiss all the roses, and that 
some still retain the snowy purity they wore when 
Divine fingers first moulded the cupping petals. 
Such an one is this beside me. With whata shy, 
exquisite grace it curves its stem, with three dewy 
petals unfolded and frilling the creamy bud with 
lacy daintiness. How apt an emblem of pure 
womanhood, or rather of innocence. 
“ Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where womanhood and girlhood meet.” 

And this Giant of Battles, with petals expanded 
in all their velvety, crimson richness, head boldly 
erect with honest pride in the trophies won from 
earth, air and sun. He is a type of noble man- 
hood, in the strength and protecting support he 
gives to the fair, fragile companion at his side, as 
he enfolds her with one strong, green arm, while 
another brushes softly the brow of the bright pansy 
at their feet, which, with uplifted, laughing eye, 
symbols childhood’s sportive grace. 

Just such a face I can see now, like a picture, 
hung far back in the dim gallery of the past—a 
bright, sunshiny boy—who came in one day with 
a handful of flowers for his mother, and with un- 


| usually thoughtful brow, said, “Mamma, how can 
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God make sucha many buful fowers? I tried to 
find you two Johnny-jump-ups alike, but they 
wouldn't.” 

A look of displeasure leaped to the mother’s 
eyes as she looked on the proof of her ruined 
pansy-bed, that she had watched with so much 
pride, but ere it found utterance a second better 
thought came as her gaze fell on the little upturned 
face, with its bonny brown eyes. Love triumphed 
over pride, and with many kisses she thanked him 
for the little gift. In the sad days that followed, 
she thanked God that no angry word had fallen 
on the loving little heart ; for never again did the 
little, warm, brown hands bring her sweet gifts of 
flowers, and never again can the sweet brown eyes 
she called her most precious gems, look into hers, 
For the little human flower is now blooming in 
immortal grace and beauty at the Father’s feet. 

The day after the little one “went home,” the 


desolate mother, too sad for tears, wandered round 
the yard, seeking comfort for her aching heart, 
As on she went, lost to all but her grief, she came 
upon the pansy-bed. A tiny wooden spade lay 
beside it, and in the yielding sand, the prints of two 
bare feet, as fresh and distinct as if the “ little feet 
so white and fair” were still in reach of her kisses, 
Warm, gushing tears came at the sight, to ease the 
bursting heart. 

Sacred evermore to the mother’s heart are the 
flowers he loved, and among her dearest treasures 
is a little bunch of withered pansies—his last gift. 
And now that other little feet have come to her 
home, and other brown eyes look trustingly into 
hers, no shadow of the old, impatient spirit is 
there, for memory points ever to the footprints 
found in thesand. Their impress was as a seal on 
her spirit, to keep the fountain pure and sweet. 

Aunt Rena. 








Ghe Gemperance Cxnse. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


HE present attitude of a large body of the 
. people toward the liquor traffic, and the rela- 
tions of this traffic to politics and the public 
welfare, are clearly outlined in the following 
article, which we copy from the Oincinnati Gazette : 
Everywhere and in every State this question is 
ushing itselftothefront. It has not been dragged 
in by politicians, but it forces itself in in spite of 
politicians. It is prohibition in one place, taxa- 
tion in another, Sunday suppression in another. 
but in some form or other, under the general he: 
of temperance, this now foremost question is break- 
ing through party lines, overruling time-serving 
politicians, and demanding to be heard. In this 
respect it seems to be pushing along in the foot- 
steps of the slavery agitation. Slavery was in 
litics, and sought to control politics, and it did 
or many years; but at last public sentiment 
smashed the party that upheld slavery, and 
smashed slavery « Slaveholders were arro- 
gant, and sought to trample slavery under foot, 
until they at length ran against justice and public 
sentiment, and were overthrown. But what has 
this got to do with the liquor traffic? It has this 
to do with it: Slavery was a national evil, and 
intemperance is a national evil also. The people 
destroyed slavery, and now they are directing at- 
tention to intemperance. Opposition to slavery 
was promoted by the arrogance of slaveholders. 
It was made a political question, and, having taken 
up that sword, it perished by it. In like manner 
the liquor dealers have become arrogant, and have 
entered politics. It remains to beseen whether their 
traffic will perish by the political sword as slavery 
did. Atany rate it will not be denied that the people 
are very much aroused on the subject. Nor will 
any intelligent observer say that this is the result 
of fanaticism, or that it is mere sentiment. The 
intemperate use of intoxicating liquors has im- 
posed great burdens upon society. The evils re- 
sulting from it have been brought home to the 
firesides of four-fifths of the families in the country. 
All around, in every community, there is a feeling 








knowledge on the subject. Is it any wonder, then, 
that there should be a growing opposition to a 
traffic that is so costly to the State, to society and 
to the family? Certainly not. 

It would at this time be hard to name a State in 
the Union in which this question is not agitated, 
and the problem the people are everywhere tryin 
to solve is what to do with it. In Kansas an 
Iowa the people by large majorities have voted 
prohibition into their constitutions, The question 
of prohibition is also up in Missouri. The legis- 
lature of that State, which was overwhelmingly 
Democratic, voted to submit the question to the 
people. In Indiana the pressure was so great that: 
the legislature also voted to submit the proposition 
to prohibit the traffic to a vote of the people. 
This is put forward, however, in a complicated 
form. It will be in the power of the legislature to 
be elected in November to submit the question or 
not; or, if it decides to submit, to determine 
whether it shall be voted on at a special or general 
election. This is a puzzle to the political lead- 
ers, who are afraid of the liquor dealers on one 
side, and of the people on the other. Those who 
recollect the slavery excitement will discover a re- 
semblance here. Hendricks, English and McDo- 
nald put their heads together a few weeks ago, 
and concocted what is known as the Shelbyville 
platform. That opposed submitting the question to 
a vote of the people. At the State Convention, 
however, the gentlemen found ita policy to 
back down from that position, and they adopted a 
platform favoring submission at a general elec- 
tion, and at the same time opposing prohibition. 
The temperance people favor submission at a 
special election, when it can be voted for free 
from political complications. If the Democratie 
party succeeds on its platform, and with the 
free rum and no restraint advocated by W. 
H. English, in his speech in the convention, 
the legislature to be chosen will stifle pro 
hibition, and favor free rum and no restraint, 
and for the time the temperance side will be beaten 
and the liquor traffic will be free and more arro- 
gant thanever. But that will not settle anything 
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definitely. The evils resulting from the intem- 
perate use of intoxicating liquors will continue, 
and agitation will increase. The party that bids 
high for the support of the liquor dealers, as the 
Indiana Democratic leaders did, will strengthen 
itself on that side, no doubt, but unless all signs 
fail, it will weaken itself on the other. Party 
lines may thus be broken down, and as there are 
no well-defined political issues dividing parties, 
the temperance question may divide them in a 
way that will astonish a whole army of political 
leaders. Upon this point we shall have more 
light, so far as regards Indiana, when the Repub- 
lican State Convention assembles and presents its 
platform 

In Ohio, the question is taxation and Sunday 
closing. This is a mild form in which to put it, 
as compared with other States, but the liquor 
dealers are on the side of free beer and no Sun- 
day, and they are on it somewhat violently. 
They naturally look to the Democratic party for 
support, and the latter extended to them the right 
hand of fellowship in their State platform. The 
latter, however, was somewhat guarded, but the 
issue has been made, and is at the front and can- 
not be covered up, and if the people do not under- 
stand it now, they will before the polls open in 
October. There is no legislature to be elected, 
and no officer to be chosen can affect legislation 
one way or the other. It will, therefore, be an 
expression of opinion on the part of the people. 
Those in favor of taxation and Sunday closing 
will vote for the Republican candidate for Secre- 


tary of State; and those in favor of free beer | 


and no Sunday will vote for the Democratic can- 
didate for the same office. The result will show 


Religions 


HE CARES FOR US. 


“ There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may.” 

“ TN the beginning God created the heavens and 
| the earth.” We are all familiar with the old 
story, so simply and so grandly told. We 
remember the curiosity, the tempter, the banish- 
ment and the death—the going forth out of all that 
had been beautiful and holy, and the beginning 
again, And thenceforth did God forget the world? 
Did He leave the human tide, tainted and troubled, 
to seethe and foam, and work itself clear? Did He 
set this green, golden globe spinning in space, 
arrange in all their perfection the laws which 
govern it, and straightway remember it no more? 
Was it thereafter a dead letter to Him, and did 
Infinity, in its all-comprehensiveness, cease to 
take in the finite? Is it all a fabrication and a 
myth—the story, eighteen hundred years old, of 
the shepherds on the plain, the star in the east, 
and Bethlehem’s Babe? Was the ladder of light, 
which the boy-wanderer saw on his pillow of stone, 
only a dream? Is there no Christ, with pitiful, 
powerful, outreaching hand, to bridge the awful 
space between finite sinfulness and infinite perfec- 
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|on which side the majority of the people are. 
; This, at any rate, is the interpretation that will be 
placed upon that vote, and it is proper the people 
of Ohio should fairly understand it. It is the 
only way in which the sentiments of the people 
can be tested in Ohio this year. 

The brewers and their following, and their 
organs, speak of the course of the Republican 
party as an attack upon individual liberty, and in 
view of all the circumstances they have been un- 
wise in their proceedings. The proposition in 
Ohio, as we have said, is to tax and restrain. 
They want to be free to do as they please. This 
is what they call personal liberty. They are ar- 
rogant, too. They defy law; they pack juries and 
encourage perjury. All this is well calculated to 
arouse the people, which it does, and it further- 

| more serves to draw the line in Ohio between law 
| and order on one side, and lawlessness and dis- 
order on the other. 

There is no excuse for this or any part of it in 

the claim that German brewers and beer sellers 
are only seeking to use the liberty here they en- 
joyed in Germany. It is not a German Sunday 
law we would have in Cincinnati under such a 
rule, but the worst kind of an American Sunday— 
a Sunday of rioting, drunkenness and general 
lawlessness. No one knows better than the Ger- 
mans that in their native country the law restrains 
the liquor traffic, the police control it, and the 
Government taxes it heavily. This is what it is 
|now proposed to doin Ohio, and the more the 
brewers plunge int@ politics and fight against this, 
the more people will demand on the side of tem- 
perance and reform. 


Reading. 


| tion; between the safe heights of glory and the 
dark depths of despair? 

There are those who teach and would have us 
believe doctrines like these. But this does not 
satisfy us. Our teased and troubled souls have 
found other and sweeter refuge, and we cannot 
quite lose the safe, quiet feeling that the world, 
with all its seeming inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions, is in God’s hands after all; that all the 
criss-cross tangled threads, which start anywhere 
and seem destined nowhere, hopelessly, help- 
lessly lost, are weaving the perfect pattern of God’s 
own design, of which the right side shall be mar- 
velous in its completeness. 

Wrong sides are never beautiful, unless it be as 
the child put it, when watching the gorgeous 
cloud-folds : 

“OQ mamma! if the wrong side of heaven is so 
pretty, what must the right side be?” 

We have so little patience to wait for the right 
side of things, for the unfolding that shall be, for 
the dawning that shall glorify the darkness. He 

seeth the end from the beginning, and waiteth 
patiently for it; but our littleness is afraid to trust 
His greatness—in the weakest weakness we dare 
not rest in His omnipotence. That He, in tender 
wisdom, should choose for us, is hard. Oh, if only 
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our askings could be answered! And are they 
not? Who shall say that in a wider, fuller, 
broader sense than we can yet comprehend, our 
desires are not granted in their very denial ? 

Soul-growth is developed, sometimes in the midst 
of the mest unpromising circumstances, and the 
most of us long for the development of the best 
there is in us, at whatever cost. One has said: 

Perhaps the longing to be so, 
Helps make the soul immortal.” 

Who shall say? A dead level of self-satisfac- 
tion could scarcely be a desirable attainment for 
any of us. How much of thenoble part of us has 
grown out of the very unrest that would not let us 
find any goal. There is a story of a child, who, 
attracted by a star hanging just above the moun- 
tain-top, climbed range after range, peak after 
peak, to reach it, and found it still beyond the 
grasp of his tiny fingers when he stood on the top- 
most height. Does God do so with us? 

We have all walked through the blackness of 
darkness. There have been hours when the solid 
— faltered beneath our feet, when every 
human help was swept away beyond our reach, 
and there seemed no steps up to God. We knew 
then what David meant when he said, “All thy 
waves and thy billows are gone over me!” and our 
hearts sent out one bitter cry, “ My God has for- 
saken me!” But was it ever true? Had our 
Father forgotten His Fatherhood? Did He ever 
leave us alone and uncomforted? We remember 
well the “ Peace, be still!” apd the hushed rest 
which followed. 

Those days when it was neither a being nor a 
doing, but a letting God be and do. The silent 
times, when we walked apart with God and our 
grief till our own woe grew light beside Geth- 
semane and Calvary. We came back into the 
tumult, bearing a sanctified sorrow. Our burden 
did not crush us—we had learned to bear. Was 
it not all shaped for us, fitted to our need? So 
that our souls are polished, shall we shrink from 
the pain by which it is done? In our house of 
exaltation, when lifted out of self, we are one with 
Christ, and even pain becomes pleasure—for such 
hours do come to us—it is easy to say : 


“ Suffering Saviour, make me calm, 
Through the minor of life’s psalm, 
Let my heart be tuned to prayer, 
Help me patiently to bear 
Burdens that may sometimes be 

7 


Wings to bear me up to Thee! 


————S— 


But ah! after the saying comes the doing. We 
cannot long forget that we are “of the earth, 
earthy.” 

If this world were less this world than it is—if 
sickness and sorrow and death were not in it— 
sin would proceed rapidly in the hardening pro- 
cess. Did He notknow? When would there be 
any spot for the tender seed of Christ’s planting to 
take root, if the heart-soil were never broken by 
the plowshare ? , 

We have chosen our own way. Selfishly we 
have marked it out bright and fair. It is green 
beneath our feet and blue above our heads—there 
is sunshine at every step. Ah! we have no busi- 
ness in the world if this were so. How self. 
absorbed we should become if God would let us! 
| How far out of the reach of those who need us! 
| What shall one who never suffered have in com- 
| mon with the stricken? How shall one who never 
wept look on tears? The Christ-man drank to the 
dregs the cup of humanity. Various are the ways 
by which He teaches us the kinship of suffering. 
That mother knows a sympathy to-day which was 
| @ stranger to her yesterday. It was her babe they 

laid in the coffin. Every ring on that golden 
head was dear as her life—every dimple in those 
folded hands worth the world. She had seen 
mothers weep, but her darling lay warm and safe 
upon her breast—what was it toher? Ah! you 
who have waked night after night from dreams of 
a pillowed h d to empty arms—you can pity 
other mother: now. There are many orphans in 
the world, bu did you know it until it was your 
mother whos lips gave back no answering kiss— 
your father \ hose hand grew cold upon your 
head ? 

So the whole world is bound together by ties of 
common love and pain! And through all there 
is God shaping, directing, controlling, you shall’ 
not walk here or there, but yonder where He has 
chosen; you shall have neither this nor that, but 
something for which He sees the need, something 
which shall wake in your soul a higher, nobler 
life than you yet dream of. Joy and sorrow, 
peace and pain, alike work to thisend. The gold 
shall be refined till it gives back His image—the 
jewel shall be polished till it is fit for a setting in 
His crown. We shall sometimes find the end of 
longing and desire, for we “ shall be satisfied when 
we awake in His likeness.” 





MARJORIE Moore. 





Heallh Department. 


WATER THERAPEUTICALLY CONSID-' 
ERED. 


HE following, which we take from the Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, is worthy of a thought- 
ful perusal : 

An old English proverb says, “ Drinking water 
neither makes a man sick nor in debt, nor his 
wife a widow.” It is not only a good temperance 
maxim, but with a slight addition it might be 


water neither makes a man sick, nor hurts him 
when he is sick, but rather helpshim. It must be 
admitted that the doctors have often been wrong 
in refusing water to their thirsty patients; and it 
is gratifying to find that they are coming to see 
the mistake and to warn their professional breth- 
ren against it. Dr. J. F. Meigs, of Philadelphia, 
in a clinical lecture on “The Internal Use of 
Water for the Sick,” delivered at the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital a year ago (since published in 





equally aecepted asarulein therapeutics. Drinking 


pamphlet form by Lindsay & Blackiston), gives 
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a painful, almost a terrible, picture of the suffer- 
ing and the injury caused by the prejudice of 
physicians and nurses against the free use of water 
as a drink in certain diseased conditions. He 
lays down the rule, that the sick should be 
allowed all the water they desire: 

What, then, is to be the guide as to the quan- 
tity of water to be supplied tothe sick? I answer 
unhesitatingly, that so long as the patient retains 
his natural senses, or appetites, there is no guide 
so sure and so safe as the thirst. When this is 
lost, the trained knowledge of the physician, or 
the common sense and experience of the nurse, 
must determine the quantities that should be given. 
What is this thirst upon which I rely so implic- 
itly? It is the appetite implanted in the body 
by the Creator, for the determination of the 
amount of water needed. * * * For myself, 
I dare not oppose this divine sense in a thirsty 
patient, any more than I would oppose the instinct 
of the infant to take from its mother’s breast the 
material it needs for its growth. 

Professor Maclean, of the Royal College at Net- 
ley, near London, who was for some time one of 
the deputy-inspectors of the British army in India, 
where he had an extensive experience in the ob- 
servation of cholera, says: 

“Urgent thirst is one of the most distressing 
symptoms of cholera; there is incessant craving 
for water, doubtless instinctive, to correct the in- 
spissated condition of the blood, due to the rapid 
escape of the liquor sanguinis. It was formerly 
the practice to withhold water—a practice as cruel 
as it is mischievous. Water in abundance, pure 
and cold, should be given to the patient, and he 
should be encouraged to drink it, even should a 
large portion of it be rejected by the stomach ; 
and when purging has ceased some may, with 
much advantage, be thrown into the bowel from 
time to time.” 

Dr. Thomas K. Chambers, of London, one of 
the best living authorities on the stomach and on 
indigestion, in an article on “ Dietetics,’ in the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica remarks 
that patients with fever should take no food but 
liquid, and adds that “ water is the most digesti- 
ble of all foods.” 

A long and able article on “ Water as a Pro- 
phylactic and a Remedy,” by Dr. 8. G. Webber, of 
this city, was printed in the Archives of Medicine, 
a few months ago, and has since been emphati- 
cally commended by the Boston Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal, and other leading medical magazines. 
The author believes that not drinking water 
enough is a positive cause of disease. Many peo- 
le have got the notion into their heads that it is 
pad to drink freely at meals. Ofcourse, one may 
swill down such a quantity of water that it will be 
hurtful, but, on the other hand, the abstinence 
may be carried to an injurious point. The follow- 
ing extracts from Dr. Webber’s paper will, we 
are confident, be equally interesting to the profes- 
sional and the general reader: 

Water taken with the food favors digestion; 
when taken into the stomach a part is absorbed by 
the gastric vessels, carrying with it the soluble 
constituents of the food. So much as is not imme- 
diately absorbed assists in softening and breaking 
up the larger particles of food, and thus aids in the 
gastric digestion by facilitating the action of the 
gastric fluids. A portion of the water is carried 
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off into the intestines with the semi-digested food, 
and acts favorably in the same way; also, the blood 
being well supplied with water, the fieces are not 
so hard and dry as would otherwise be the case, 
and it is easier to keep the bowels regular. 

It is certainly no matter of surprise that there 
should be malaise and distress when the system 
is loaded with worn-out material, unfit for the 
functions of life, which the blood cannot remove 
for lack of menstruum. It is not surprising that 
the nervous system, which most requires regular 
nutrition, should suffer most; that muscles badly 
nourished should ache on motion; that kidneys 
called upon to secrete an abnormally concentrated 
urine should become diseased ; that the highly 
acid urine should irritate the bladder. 

This view may explain why herb teas, thorough- 
wort, camomile, sage, etc., were so popular in our 
grandiothers’ days—indeed, are now popular. 
The bitter herb is a slight gastric tonic, but the 
water is a better solvent. Formerly the good 
housewife supplied the deficiency in drink by 
regular doses of herb-tea; now the physician sup 
plies it by draughts of spring water. Sometimes, 
in treating such patients as have been referred to, 
I administer a diuretic with the water, that elimi- 
nation may be effected more speedily. 

How much water should an adult drink in 
twenty-four hours? It must be taken into account 
that water is excreted by the lungs and skin as 
well as by the kidneys; also, much of the food in- 
gested contains water as one of its constituent 
parts. Hence the amount of liquid required as 
drink must vary slightly with the activity of the 
skin and the character of the food. If much of 
the diet is made up of soft solids, fruit and watery 
vegetables, less drink will be needed than if the 
diet is composed of dry meats and vegetables, The 
amount of soup ingested would also affect the 
amount of mere drink required. The average 
amount of urine passed in twenty-four hours by 
a healthy adult is stated by Dr. Flint to be about 
fifty-two ounces, the extremes being thirty-five and 
eighty,one ounces. The amount of drink necessary 
is atated by Dalton to be about fifty-two ounces; 
that is, 3.88 pints. An ordinary coffee-cup holds 
six or seven ounces. The equivalent of eight or 
nine coffee-cups of drink would not, then, be an 
excessive amount. Repeatedly patients have told 
me that they drink only one or one and a half 
cups, morning and evening, and about the same at 
dinner, only occasionally taking soup; averaging 
less than six cups, sometimes small tea-cups, of 
drink. Sometimes patients say they drink gener- 
ally only a little more than a pint a day. 

Dr. Webber remarks incidentally that a very 
large-proportion of those who suffer from nervous 
exhaustion, or “neurasthenia,” as it is called, do 
not drink enough; and he suggests that it may be 
“an American peculiarity to ingest so little fluid.” 
He has the following good hit at the use of cer- 
tain “spring waters,” much advertised nowadays, 
which, as we have more than once had occasion to 
point out in the Journal, contain only a few grains 
of certain simple salts to the gallon, and owe what 
virtue they have merely to the fact that they are 
very pure waters: 

“ Human nature is such that if the doctor tells 
a patient to drink two or three pints of Cochituate 
or Croton water a day, in addition to his tea or 
coffee, he will rebel and think it a queer prescrip- 
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tion ; but if he is told to take that amount of Po- | the water you thirst for, provided it be pure, and 
land, or Allandale, or some similar water, he | cultfvate a liking for it if, from what has been said 
forthwith has his keg of mineral water on tap, and | above, you infer that you ought to doso. Water 
drinks in faith that it will, in some mysterious | is, of course, more efficient as a preventive than 
way, relieve his gout, rheumatism, dyspepsia or|as a cure of disease; or, as Dr. Webber some- 
kidney disease, or will be good for his headaches | what facetiously puts it, “the time to work the 
and tired brain.” | greatest cures with water is before the disease has 


The moral is, do not be afraid of drinkiog all | begun.” 


Dousekeepers’ Department, 


HINTS FOR HELP. | of course - would not wish to give children 


| spiced food. If you put in vinegar simply, you 
Happy Longe, July, 1882. | will tind the meat in a few hours so thoroughly 
Dear Frrenp: Since my letter to you left my | seasoned as to be the nicest dish for lunch or tea that 
hands, I have thought of many things I might! you ever tasted. This is a capital way in which to 
have said, but did not, which would have proved | dispose of meat from soup-bones, the tough ends of 
serviceable to you. In preparing the meals, for | porterhouse steaks, as well as mutton too old to be 
instance, I have discovered, by experience, several | tender. This way of treating meat makes it very 
labor-saving contrivances, of which I wish to have | wholesome for children—of course, 1 mean wn- 
you reap the benefit. Do you dread giving the family | spiced—and may be given them in any quantity 
a dish of mush and milk or syrup, because of the | they desire with impunity. 
time it takes to make it? Let me tell you some-| Now let me tell you a quick way to make bread 
thing. Put on your kettle and as much boiling | when the weather is warm or you are too tired to 
water as you need, with the salt, of which I use a| knead “hop-yeast” bread. You have made up 
teaspoonful toa quart. Stir in your meal, being | this recipe in biscuits, I do not doubt; but try this 
careful to mash out all the lumps. When it is | plan for bread, some time, when you have run out 
just the right consistency, grease a pudding-dish | almost, without knowing it, and find yourself 
or pan, fill it with the mush, set it in the oven, let | without a single loaf in the house. Put one good, 
it remain there from one hour to two, according | large quart of flour into a sifter, or, if you use a 
to the size of the pudding. When you are ready | small sifter, put the flour into the pan, add to it a 
to use the mush you will find it a pretty, golden | tablespoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of bicarbonate 
brown, and much sweeter than if you had parboiled | of soda, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar. Sift 
ourself stirring it over the fire for two hours. | these all into the bread-pan; then stir well with 
Tave you any dried apples? Just try the experi- | the hand ’round and ’round; now make into a 
ment of filling the mush with them when you pour dough with water or milk; do not knead, but just 
it into the pan to place in the oven. Why, you | mix slightly ; form into small loaves and bake in 
will be surprised to find out what a capital “plum |a hot oven. When a straw passes in and out 
pudding ”’ they will make. without appearing “sticky” the bread is done. 
By the way, speaking of this much-abuseg fruit, | You will see that it takes but about half an hour 
“dried apples,” if you will put a lemon or an | to cook, and when you are in a hurry this recipe 
orange, cut up in bits, into the apples when you | is worth its weight in—flour at least. For young 
cook them, and if you will always set them on in | housekeepers this is a very nice recipe indeed. 
cold water, and let them stew until the water is| Should you desire a plain cake, beat up three 
nearly or quite absorbed, and still another thing, | eggs and four cups of sugar in your bread-pan; 
be sure to put the sugar in when you first put them | then sift in the quart of flour with the soda and 
on the stove, my word for it, you will have a dish | cream of tartar mixed through it (the salt should 
fit for a prince to eat, provided a prince should | be omitted for cake). If you choose, beat up 
have better food than common people. | one or two tablespoonfuls of butter with the sugar, 
Now, a word concerning meats. If you have a/then beat in the eggs, and last of all sift in 
_ of tongh beef or mutton, put it in a hot | the flour, etc. The dough for cakeshould be very 
rine, pretty strong, keep it on the stove about | soft, as for pound or cup-cake. Should you feel 
half an hour; then take it from the brine, and | timid about this recipe, try it in little ey pe. 
putting the meat in warm, not hot water enough to With a bread and butter and apple pudding I 
more than cover it, let it cook until it falls to | will close my letter. Grease a pudding dish or 
a when you try to take it from the liquor. | pan with butter or lard ; the last must be perfectly 
f this meat is tough steak or mutton chops, drain | sweet, and used sparingly, however; lay on the 
from the liquor and brown in a skillet with a little | bottom strips of bread buttered on both sides, place 
butter. The liquor make into a gravy by thicken- | on these slices of apple, or dried apple, sprinkle 
ing with flour stirred into cold water, and then | sugar over, and cover with another layer of bread 
into the liquor. A very nice way to fix odds and | buttered as before ; on this lay appleagain, sprinkled 
ends of beef—those portions which are neither | with sugar. So on until the dish isfull. Cover 
roast, steak nor anything in particular—is to cook | the top with bread-crumbs, and pour in all the water 
in the above-described manner, only, when ready | or sweet milk the dish will hold, being careful to 
to remove from the liquor, put into a stone jar or | soak the crumbs that cover the pudding. This 
earthen dish, and cover with good vinegar; put in | pudding should cook slowly, and to = the 
a few spices if you wish to use for company, but | top becoming too dry and hard, the dish or pan 
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as soon as slightly browned. If you use but little 
sugar in making the pudding, you will need a 
sauce, or sugar, or, best of all, maple syrup to eat 
with it. You will find, in case you use dried 
apples, that my suggestion of the addition of an 
orange or lemon to the apples will help nicely in 
the manufacture of this pudding. If you wish to 
place it before company, beat up the whites of 
two or three eggs, and cover the pudding just be- 
fore serving. This dish retains heat so well that 
it is well to remove it from the oven a few moments 
before serving. This you will be obliged to do if 
you adorn it with frosting, made either with or 
without the addition of sugar. 

Have I been too lengthy? If so, I am very 
sorry. I do not wish to weary, but to encourage 
and assist you. If you would like more of my in- 
ventions, I will forward with pleasure. Now 
again good-bye. May you be “helped” by a 
higher power than mine through the days and 
years tocome. Hoping sincerely that some of my 
suggestions may assist you, I remain, 

Your affectionate friend, RurH ARGYLE. 


RECIPES, 

SwEETBRBADS FRICASSEED.—Cut them insmall 
pieces, flour and fry them in some melted butter 
When well browned, pour over them a cupful of 
highly-seasoned beef gravy; stew gently until the 
sweetbreads are tender. Add a little browned 
sauce to thicken, some mushroom catsup to flavor, 
or mushrooms may be cooked with the sweet- 
breada, 

Meat Croquette.—Chop any kind of fresh 
cold meat very finely, season with salt, pepper, a 
little mace, and some chopped parsley; make a 
nice batter with prepared flour, lay a spoonful of 
the batter on the griddle, which must be well but- 
tered to prevent its sticking; then a spoonful of 
the chopped meat, and again a spoonful of the 
butter. When browned on one side, turn care- 
fully and brown the other. It makes a palatable 


break fast dish perve hot. 


ECONOMICAL DECORATIONS.* 


JT EARLY every household in this esthetic age 

{ possesses at least one member who can paint 
a little in oil-colors, One day the idea oc- 
curred to me that, instead of the difficult, trouble- 
some and expensive process of china or enamel! 
painting, it might be fairly successful if oils were 
tried for the same purpose. I at once experi- 
mented on a pair of ordinary white-ware dinner- 
plates. On one | painted a large blue iris, on the 
other a branch of vivid scarlet hollyhocks. They 
were a great success; so 1 painted several others 
in the same way, choosing large, bold flowers for 
my subjects. I also painted a pair of oblong 
breakfast-dishes, with rocks, dashing spray and a 


* Chambers’s Journal, 


should be covered by an inverted pan in the oven, 
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OMELET SourFFLE IN A Movu.p.—Break six 
fresh eggs; separate the whites and yelks; add to 
the latter three tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar; 
beat the yelks and sugar to a light cream, add four 
crushed maearoons and a little orange flower water 
to flavor. Whip the whites of the eggs to the 
stiffest possible froth; mix with the yelks, blend- 
ing them carefully together; pour the whole into 
a buttered mould. Smooth over the top, sprinkle 
over sugar, and put it into a moderate oven. 
When it has risen well, and is of a fine yellow 
color, it is ready to be served, which should be 
done at once. 


SaLtmMon.—Cold boiled salmon or canned sal- 
mon can be made into very nice breakfast dishes ; 
itcan be heated, seasoned with pepper and salt, 
placed on thin slices of buttered toast with cream 
dressing poured over it. Another method: Pound 
it in a mortar, add equal qnantities of fine bread- 
crumbs and mashed potato, a teacupful of cream, 
a well-beaten egg, a little cayenne and anchovy 
sauce; mix well together, form in cakes and fry in 
some melted butter. 


Breer CakEs.—Take some cold rare roast beef 
and mince it very fine. Mix with it grated bread- 
crumbs and a little chopped onion and parsley, 
season it with pepper and salt, and moisten it 
with some tomato sauce. The addition of some 
scraped cold tongue, or grated ham, will be found 
an improvement. Form it into broad flat cakes, 
and spread a layer of mashed potato thinly on 
the top and bottom of each one, place them on a 
dish with some butter spread over the top of the 
cakes, set them in the oven to brown. 


JELLIED CHICKEN can be prepared and left on 
the ice in readiness for breakfast or supper. It is 
cold, boiled chicken, with alternate layers of slices 
ef hard-boiled eggs and chicken, packed in a 
mould, and the water in which the chicken was 
boiled, or a cupful of it, and a tablespoonful of 
dissolved gelatine added to make the jelly firm; 
pour over the chicken and let it run through, form- 
ing a jelly around it. Cut in slices for the table, 
and garnish with celery or water-cresses. 


Dome. 


| boat or two in the distance. The margin of those 
dishes I carefully painted over with gold ink, 
giving them three coats; and now those common- 
ware dishes form prominent ornaments on the top 
shelf of the over-mantel, which is described after- 
wards, On the rims of the plates, 1 glued dark 
ruby velveteen, which was cut to fit them accu- 
rately, and after being wired they now hang on the 
walls; and no one suspects their lowly origin. 
After so triumphant a sequel to my trials, I nat- 
urally became more ambitious, and bought sey- 
eral proper plaques, on which I painted either a 
pretty landscape without much detail, or a bit of 
sea scenery. I have been lucky enough to meet 
with a joiner who enters into my decorative ideas 
with great shrewdness; and he, fora very small 
|sum, made circular wooden frames, which I coy- 
Jered with velveteen; then fastened the plaques 
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securely into their new receptacle by means of | did not form an harmonious background, a strip 


ieces of wood glued on, or small nails hammered 
into the wood so as to retain the plate in its 
proper position; while a circular piece of brown 
paper glued over the back forms a discreet cover 
to the workmanship. An ordinary picture-ring 
screwed into the frame suffices to hang it up; and 
thus is formed a handsome ornament, and tangi- 
ble proof that money is not always requisite to 
produce what is gratifying to our love of the beau- 
tiful. I may say that I use ordinary boiled lin- 
seed oil—two-pennyworth from any chemist’s will 
last for months—or copal varnish—one shilling 
per bottle at any oil-color shop—as medium for 
plaque-painting; and when once dry, thoroughly 
dry, they may be washed with perfect safety with 
warm water and a sponge. Vandyke brown is a 
slow drier; but a little sugar-of-lead, a very few 
drops added to the medium, will be found to dry 
much more quickly. 

As few people have either time, means or pa- 
tience to expend on enamel-coloring, to them | 
commend oil-painting on china. Each frame re- 
quires half a yard of velvet or velveteen; the 
wood must be laid on the velvet, which is cut 
three or four inches larger, in order to allow for 
covering the sides and on to the back ; a circular 
piece is then cut out rather smaller than the frame, 
to enable the “rabbit,” or interior edge of the 
frame, to be deftly concealed. I cannot here enter 
into any further minute details as to the home 
manufacture of plaques and their frames; suffice 
it to say that ordinary glue, not too thick, must 
be applied to a thoroughly warmed wood ; then a 
free use of a pair of sharp scissors here and there 
at the sides and back prevents any unseemly 
crinkling. The front is necessarily perfectly 
smooth, and easily laid on. Any colored velvet 
may be chosen; but ruby or dark claret forms 
the most effective background, provided it be in 
harmony with other colors inthe room. The vel- 
veteen left from frames makes capital pincushions, 
trimmed with lace, fringe or gimp, as fancy dic- 
tates; and my clever coadjutor the joiner made 
me half a dozen small wooden brackets, with a 
shield above the tiny shelf. These I covered en- 
tirely with pieces of lift-off velveteen, screwed a 
picture-ring into the top, hung them on nails, and 
placed a rare old china cup and saucer on each 
shelf; and very well they look. The wooden 
brackets cost but a few pence each, for surely 
every housekeeper has an old box to spare. 
tasteful appearance of the walls well repays any 
outlay of time or patience to produce those sim- 
ple designs. Individual taste will readily sug- 
gest a large variety of patterns for such brackets ; 

ut they must each have a shield or top as high 
above the shelf as the bracket goes below it, or the 
china loses all its effect. 

At each side of the fireplace in the room where 
all those decorative fancies are displayed are two 
ugly recesses. I resolved to improve upon them 


I found a long piece of wood, which was sawn in | 


two, for shelves; a ledge of black and gold pic- 
ture-frame beading was fastened on the outer edge 
of each narrow shelf; the shelves were securely 
fastened one into each corner by means of a small 
wooden bracket, which I painted over with ivory 
black. Thus two, neat useful shelves were con- 
trived at very small cost. I soon painted a row 
of plates for each shelf; and as the wall- paper 


The | 


of never-failing velveteen, rounded at the top, to 
form a graceful background to each plate, and to 
| prevent an ugly straight line, was hammered on 
| with ornamental brass-headed tacks, which may 
| be had at any ironmonger’s shop for threepence 

| per dozen; and now my ugly recesses look quite 

| beautiful. A little table in each recess looks in- 

| yiting, with a small bunch of flowers or an album 

| placed thereon. 

For some considerable time, I was an ardent 
admirer of the “over-mantels” or “mantel cup- 
boards” which are so much in vogue nowadays, 
in place of the old-fashioned mirrors, which ‘in 
former days — the post of honor over the 
chimney-piece. For long I was content to ad- 
mire; then the idea crept into my head that 
surely the manufacture of such an article could 
not be attended with insurmountable difficulties, 
The thought of purchasing such a thing did flash 
across my mind; but the large prices asked for 
them quite deterred me from putting that pro- 
ject into execution ; so I must either continue to 
admire at a distance, or try to make a “ mantel 
pec ” for myself. And this I resolved to 
do. 

A large packing-case was called into requisition 
to provide the necessary material. It would be 
out of place were I to enter into details of the 
manufacture of the much-coveted piece of furni- 
ture; suffice it to say that with the aid of a 
friend, who is clever at cabinet and joinery work, 
a most desirable result was obtained, and I am 
| now the happy possessor of an elegant, artistic, 
| black-and-gol ee which occupies the en- 
tire length of the drawing-room chimney-piece, is 
four feet nine inches high at the centre, has two 
small cupboards filled with old china at each side, 
each cupboard ornamented with two beautifully ° 
turned pillars. About eight inches from the top 
of the centre-piece a narrow black-and-gold bead- 
ing—bought at a picture-framer’s shop—is carried 
along; and five or six inches underneath the 
beading is placed a shelf, in order to relieve the 
monotony of the large black board which economy 
compelled me to substitute for the mirror which 
generally forms thecentre of the cupboard. “ Black 
| Japan” once more came to the front, and two 
|coats of that served to cover the wood with a 
‘brilliant black surface, which formed a capital 
| foundation for gold-ink designs. The cupboards 
are open, so there was plenty of scope for artistic 
| proclivities. Ferns, leaves and conventional 
figures were the subjects chosen, and when I look 
at the cupboard, saa consider how very small was 
the outlay of time and money expended on it, I 
can hardly believe my own eyes. The most ex- 
pensive item, comparatively, was the turning of 
the pillars; the turner charged three and six pence 
for doing the eight, but they form prominent orna- 
ments to the cupboard. 

I had some finely-worked strips of silk canvas. 
Originally they were a pair of “braces,” but the 
kid ends wore out, and what to do with the work, 
which was perfectly clean and fresh, was the next 
question. With the help of three broad bands of 
sage-green velvet, cord and tassels to match, a 
handsome cushion was speedily contrived; but the 
two short pieces left off were a source of anno 
ance for a long time, till one day the hough 
of transforming them into “bannerets” occurre¢ 
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FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


to me. The price asked by Berlin-wool shop- 
purse. Suddenly I thought that a rustic stand, 
formed of twigs, would be unique, artistic, and, 
best of all, would cost nothing. So I took my 
boys for a country walk, and we soon had twigs 
enough, and to spare. 
branch the size required were bound firmly into 
the shape of a cross, and on the top of the cross | 
fastened several small pieces of twig, to look as 
careless as possible. Apple-tree twigs are far the 
most suitable for such a purpose; they are so 
like “antlers,” which is the best effect to pro- 
duce. I glued the crosses each into a round foot 
which came off an old ottoman, and then painted 
stands and twigs with the inevitable “ Black 
Japan.” The strips of embroidery were too nar- 
row, 80 I crocheted several rows of sage-green silk 
on each side of the work, painted some stiff card- 
board green, tacked the work firmly on to that 
for a foundation, and then sewed it on to the 
stand. My bannerets have been so much admired 
that several have done me the honor of copying 
the idea, which is a sure proof that it is a success. 
Any scraps of work or old lace may be utilized in 
this way, and our homes brightened and beautified 
by exercising a little of the skill and ingenuity 
which every woman possesses. 

1 had a large supply of twigs left from my de- 
sign, so I made a fire-screen somewhat resembling 
the shields and Japanese umbrellas so much used 
last summer. In the first place, I borrowed my 


keepers for banneret-stands far exceeded my limited | 


Two substantial pieces of 
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eldest son’s “hoop,” a good-sized iron one. Eco- 
nomically the idea was good ; but that talkative 
young gentleman has made me blush rosy red on 
several occasions by informing my visitors that 
“Mother made my hoop into that bird’s-nest.” | 
covered the hoop with a coarse, brown wrapper, 
bought at a draper’s shop for a few pence, then 
scattered the twigs all over. I tacked them on 
with twine, to keep them in their places, and 
made an imitation nest of cotton-wool and feathers, 
which I carefully glued on in the centre of the 
screen. Our hens at this juncture kindly laid two or 
three very tiny eggs, which were brought to me in 
triumph by busy little fingers, and completed our 
screen by becoming the inmates of the nest. It is 
a most useful ornament; for, as we always have a 
“cold” fire laid, the screen can be removed in a 
moment, when, by the application of a match, 
cheerful fire speedily diffuses a warmth and ruddy 
glow very acceptable in this fickle climate of ours. 

For some time I have had a vague idea floating 
in my head as to door-panels; but my space for 
the nonce is quite exhausted, and all further talks 
about economical decoration must be deferred. 
My end will have been amply achieved if I have 
induced any one to try for herself how very readily 
the simplest materials may be utilized to form 
articles tasteful and pleasing for one’s home and 
family. Truly, there are trials and sorrows 
enough in the world, and if we can add to its 
pleasures and gratifications, is it not worth one’s 
while to try? 


eedlewark, 


Hatr-SquarRE SHAwL.—Materials required: | measures 1} yards across the top from point to 
3 oz. blue Berlin wool, eight bails of white pompa- | point. 
dour wool, two bone needles. | Cast on with Berlin wool 300 stitches. Decrease 

This pretty and effective shawl is easily worked, | to shape the shawl by knitting two together at the 
and will be found a most comfortable wrap; it | end of each row; work in plain knitting throughout. 
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Ist Row: With Berlin wool. 

2p To 9rH Row: With pompadour wool. 

10rm Row: With Berlin wool to form the 
lozenge shaped pattern. When working the first 
and second stitch pick up and knit the corres- 
ponding stitches of the last Berlin row with them, 
knit eight stitches, then pick up the two next 
stitches and so on (see design). 

lirx Row: With Berlin wool, knit plain 
Repeat from the second row, reversing the pat- 
tern formed in the tenth row by picking up the 


DETAIL OF SHAWL. 


stitches between those picked up in the tenth 
row. 

The two sides are finished by tying in lengths 
of wool to form tassels. 

The straight edge is finished by crochet scal- 
lops of pompadour wool. 

Ist Row: One double into each of the cast- 
on stitches, 

2p Row: 
over two doubles, five trebles into the next. 


One double into a stitch, pass 
Re- 


30RDER: EMBROIDERY.—This border may be 
worked on curtains, table-cloths, etc., or it may be 
used as a stripe between other stripes for cushions. } 
It is worked on plush with silk and gold thread ; | 
the silk is used for the long-stitches of the flowers | 
and leaves, and the gold thread for the couching 
stitch. The spangles are sewn on with fine gold 
thread. 
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| INFANT’s Vest.—Material required: 2 oz 
white Berlin wool. Cast on one needle 1(\ 

stitches, knit three ribs. Thus knit two rows, 
| purl two rows, knit two rows. Then knit forty 
| stitches, and with the third needle continue to 
| work on these forty stitches until you have twen- 
|ty-two rows—that is, eleven ribs, Leave these 
|stiches on the needle. With the third needle 
| cast off twenty stitches for the shoulder (by pass- 

ing one stitch over the other) of the sixty stitches 
| left on the first needle. Knit on the remaining 


INFANT'S VEST. 


| forty stitches twenty-two rows for the back the 
| same as for the front. 

| In the twenty-third row, cast on twenty stitches 
|for the other shoulder, and knit them on one, 
| needle with the forty stitches left from the front. 
| You will now have 100 stitches again, on which 
| knit six rows as at the beginning. 

| Cast off the stitches, and sew up the sides under 
| the arm, leaving the armhole open. 

| A crochet edging is worked round the neck and 
| sleeves, 


Ist Row: One single into the edge of knitting, 
two chain, pass over one stitch of knitting, one 
ingle into the next. 

2p Row: One double under two chain of last 
row, three chain, one double under next two 
chain. Repeat. 

A tape or ribbon is run through the first row of 
crochet round the throat. 
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EVENINGS 


WITH THE 


POETS. 


Kuenings wilh the Poets. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


OW in the world did I happen to bloom 
All by myself, alone 
By the side of a dusty country road 
With only a rough old stone 


‘ll 


“For company?” And the golden-rod, 
As she dropped her yellow head, 
Gave a mournful sigh, “ Who cares for me, 
Or knows I’m alive?” she said. 


“ 4 snow-white daisy I’d like to be, 
Half-hid in the cool green sod, 

Or a pink spirea or a sweet wild rose, 
But I’m only a golden-rod ! 


“ Nobody knows that I’m here, nor cares 
Whether I live or die; 
In a world of beautiful flowers, who wants 
Such a common thing as I ?” 


But all of a sudden she ceased her plaint, 
For a child’s voice cried in glee, 

“ Here’s a dear little lovely golden-rod ! 
Did you bloom on purpose for me ? 


“Down by the brook the tall spirea 
And the purple asters nod, 

And beckon to me; but more than all 
Do I love you, golden-rod !” 


She raised the flower to her rosy lips 
And merrily kissed its face. 

“Ah! now I see,” said the golden-rod, 
‘ How this is the very place 


“That was meant for me; and I’m glad 
Just here by the road alone I bloomed, 
With nobody here for company 
But a dear old mossy stone !” 
Philadelphia Press. 


RECOGNITION. 


(H. W. L.) 


7 HO was the first to bid the glad all-hail, 
W O friend and master ? 
feet 
Over the heavenly hills flew, fast and fleet, 
To bring thee welcome from beyond the veil ? 
The mighty bards of old ?—Thy Dante, pale 
With high thoughts even yet, Virgil the sweet, 
Old Homer, trum pet-tongued, and Chaucer, meet 
To « lasp thy stainless hand? What nightingale 
Of all that sing in heaven sang first to thee? 
Through all the hallelujahs didst thou hear 
Spenser still pouring his melodious lays, 
Majestic Milton’s clarion, strong and free, 
Or, golden link between the far and near, 
Bryant’s clear chanting of the eternal days? 


Nay, but not these ! notthese! Even though apace, 
Long rank on rank, with swift yet stately tread 
They came to meet thee—the immortal dead— 

Yet Love ran faster! All the lofty place, 

All the wide, luminous, enchanted «pace 


Who with winged | 


| 


Glistening with Shining Ones who thither sped— 
The countless host thy song had comforted ! 
What light, what love illumined each radiant 
face ! 
The Rachels thou hadst sung to in the dark, 
The Davids who for Absalom had wept, 
The fainting ones who drank thy balm and 
wine, ‘ 
High souls that soared with thee as soars the lark, 
Children who named thee, smiling ere they 
slept— 
These gave the first the heavenly counter- 
sign ! 


Jura C. R. Dornrn—Christian Union. 


WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUNKIN, 
HEN the frost is on the punkin and the fod- 

der’s in the shock, 
And you hear the kyouck and gobble of the 
struttin’ turkey cock, 


And the clackin’ of the guineys and the cluckin’ 
of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tiptoes on the 

fence, 

it’s then’s the time a feller is a feelin’ at his 

best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from a night of 
gracious reat, 

As he leaves the house bareheaded, and goes out 
to feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin, and the fodder’s 
in the shock, 


Oh! 


They’s somepin kind o’ hearty like about the at 
mosphere, 

When the heat of summer’s over and the coolin’ 
fall is here— 

Of course we miss the flowers and the blossoms on 
the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’ birds and buzzin’ 
of the bees : 

But the air’s so appetizin’, and the landscape, 
through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the early autumn 
days, 

Is a picture that no painter has the colorin’ to 
mock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock. 


The husky, rusty rustle of the tossels of the corn, 

And the reapin’ of the tangled leaves, as golden 
as the morn, 

The stubble in the furries, kind o’ lonesome lfke, 
but still 

A-preachin’ sermons to us of the barns they 
growed to fill; 

The strawstack in the medder and the reaper in 
the shed ; 

The hosses in the stalls below, the clover over- 
head ; 

Oh! it sets my heart a-clickin’ like the tickin’ of 
a clock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock. Indianapolis Journal. 
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Young Jradies’ Deparluent, 
| it. So she found her life-work, and a noble one it 


A WORD IN YOUR EAR. 
—— was, too. Many a one went forth from her teach- 


OU have nothing to do,dear girl? Really | ings to use her talents for the good of her fellow. 
¥ and truly? Let me see. You have a fine | creatures. So the influence of one earnest worker 

education, can play the piano well, can read | was felt far and wide. Millie never lacked for 
several modern languages and one or two dead | pupils. She heard of new ones continually. In 
ones. Do you know that in the busy town in or | poe mee to instruct them properly, she had a room 
near which it is your lot to live there is more | fitted up for their accommodation, with pretty, 
than one poor girl, and it may be a boy or two, | easy chairs, soft carpet and lovely pictures. 
whose souls are simply famishing for a knowledge| “For,” she raid to her parents, when Jaying her 
of these branches of study? Look about you, my | plans before them for their approval— or they, 
friend. Seek out with quiet determination to find | poor things, will be glad to rest in comfortable 
and helpsuch an one, and you will find a life work | chairs and feast their eyes on pretty things. I do 
suited to your mind. Here isastory for you. | so want them to have one good time every day.” 

Millie Brown was the daughter of a wealthy| And they did have it, and in after life looked 

merchant. She received the finest education that back upon the time spent each day with their sweet 
the best Young Ladies’ Seminary in the vicinity | instructor as the one bright, happy time in each 
could furnish. She graduated in due time, and | of their lives. 
returned home to receive the congratulations of| Now,do not imagine that I wish each one of you 
friends and acquaintances. One day whilesitting in | to start a school for “indigent” females. By no 


‘ the room her dressmaker occupied, waiting forsome | means. But cannot each one find at least one 


alterations to be made ina new dress, she noticed | poor girl who will be made supremely happy if 
the young daughter of the woman regarding her | allowed to take lessons of you in all sorts of learn- 
with a strange, wistful look upon her quite pretty | ing procurable only in schools? You may, per- 
face. Presently she pblveinall the girl, remarking | haps, say the free schools are accessible to all. 
upon the rare beauty of the early autumn. Such| Wait a moment. I am pleading for those who 
a blessed topic as the “ weather” is, when we do | cannot find time to attend school, or who, perhaps, 
not know just what to say! Chatting pleasantly | lack the physical strength. Some, too, there are, 
of one thing and another, with careful tact did| who have a talent for music, or drawing and 
Millie approach the subject which she felt sure | painting, yet have not the means wherewith to 
lay neurest the heart of the young girl with whom | develop these talents. If you only goon your way 





she was conversing, viz : her own inner life and 
aspirations. Ah! then she found that while she 
had been feasting in the fields of learning, here | 
had been a soul starving for want of nutrition. 
Very keenly did she feel the contrast. Very | 
gently and humbly did she deal with the feelings | 
of this one, so a and sensitive. 

“You shall come to me an hour or two ever 
day, and I will give you music lessons, French | 
lessons, German lessons, oh! all sorts of lessons. | 
Now, don’t think I am conferring a favor upon | 
you, for it’s no such thing. I was forgetting all I | 

now, and I am ever so glad to have found you out.” 

Very kind was Millie to the young girl who | 
stood in such need of help, and while engaged in | 
giving her instruction md was led to think of | 
other lives into whose darkness she might per- 
haps bring some faint gleams of light. The 
result was, a class in music and drawing, and 
another in languages, both made up of poor 


girls who had talent, but no means of developing | 


with open eyes, and strive to do all the good you 
| can, you will find all the work you can do ready 
|for you. I only tell you of Millie’s work in order 
that you may see how much can be done, everl 
though your lot may not be cast among the work- 
ing class. All should work, whether ag or 
| wealthy, and the more you accomplish the hap- 
pier you will be. I knew one who was forced to 
|spenda year in almost complete idleness. She 
was utterly miserable. So much so that, in order 
| to have something to do, she ripped ber clothing 
— and put it together again. To-day she has 
| plenty to do, and is happy. 

Work, work, dear young friend! and you will 
| receive an abundant blessing at the loving hands 
of the great Master Workman, who formed this, 
| together with innumerable other worlds, and 
| keeps them all in running order. He is never 
j idle, and does not wish His children to be indo- 
lent. Therefore He blesses the workers in His 
hive. Roto ARGYLE. 


Fashion Deparhnent, 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


HE newest autumn dresses are of soft woolen 
T materials, and the tendency is to make them 
up plainly. Among these are Sicilienne, 
cheviot, cashmere, various kinds of ripped goods 
and light (in weight) cloth or cloth-finished flan- 


nel. Other woolen fabrics are embroidered or 
brocaded. Cloth suits are often made up in tailor 
style, with plain skirts and smooth, closely- res 4 
jackets. Other cloth dresses are ‘trimmed wit 

rows of Hercules braid and tiny buttons, The 
rows of braid are run horizontally across the front 
of a basque, sloping in and out, to correspond with 
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the outlines of the figure and finished at each end 
by a button. Fancy buttons are used with many 
costumes otherwise plain. The newest freak isa 
button made of a painted copper coin. 

All new dresses are made with short skirts, but 
wider than formerly. The front breadth is fitted 
below the waist by means of darts, and all the full- 
ness is massed in the back. They are distended 
from the waist to the foot by long bustles. The 
best bustle is made by attaching wide, stiff ruf- 
fles, one above the other, to a muslin petticoat. 
Another way of attaining a bouffant effect is to run 
steel wires in the back breadth of a skirt, tying 
them in place by means of tapes. 

Handsome new dresses often have an under- 
skirt of plush, with overdress of silk, satin or bro- 
cade. hese, as well as the plainer ones of woolen 
goods, are in the new colors, copper or chaudron 
red, terra-cotta or brownish red, cadet blue, elec- 
tric blue, ete. The last two shades tend toward a 
gray in effect, the electric being the lighter. Otto- 
man velours is a rich silk fabric, of several light 
shades wrought in raised flowers upon a repped 
ground. This and similar gay-flowered goods 
are made up in basques or overdresses to be worn 
with plain, dark skirts; or as skirts to go with 
dark overdresses, A bright, floriated fabric alone | 
never forms a full costume, but is contrasted with 
some simpler stuff which sets off its beauty fully. 

Handsome black dresses are made of two rich 
materials combined. These may be black gros 
grain silk and moire, or plush and satin, or vel- 
vetand brocade. Wide, black lace flounces are 
again in vogue, especially for elderly ladies. A 
judicious arrangement of these may serve to 
freshen a rich, half-worn black dress of silk or 
satin. 

For the demi-season, fancy bonnets are made of 
colored crape, chaudron, olive, moss-green, ciel 
blue, or shrimp pink, with sprays or wreaths of 
gay flowers. Other bonnets are made of the new 
ficelle lace, which latter is alao used for bonnet 
strings. The earliest decidedly fall hat is a round 
turban of black straw, nearly covered with black | 
ostrich tips, small birds, or flowing cock’s 
plumes, 

High, standing ruches are worn about the neck. 


ACATIONS. 


| velvets and velveteens, 


| new electric blue. 
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These divide favor with large, many-folded mus- 
lin handkerchiefs, either pure white or stamped 
with colored polka dots or flowers. These hand- 
kerchiefs are also used to twist about rough straw 
hats, 

Fall and early winter sleeves are plain and 
tight, the gathered sleeves going out with summer. 
Over the wrists of these tight sleeves fit smoothly 
the long, tan-colored gloves, d 

As most of our readers are aware, little girls’ 
dresses show no waiat effect, but are usually gath 
ered from the yoke and sleeves, falling around the 
form much as an old-fashioned apron did. Now 
these dresses are varied by a gimp (pronounced 
or a white muslin spencer, with long 
sleeves, which fills the place of the yoke, above 
the flowing dress, either straps or short puffed 
sleeves covering the shoulders. A better way is 
to make separate yoke and sleeves of fine pleated 
muslin, attach them directly to the dress, and hide 
the joints by the trimming around the simulated 
low neck and short sleeves of the whole garment 
Then, should this fashion prove an ephemeral 
one, it will be an easy matter to rip off the muslin 
and lay it aside, leaving the whole high-necked 
and long-sleeved dress as it was before 

The fashion the present season still runs to silk 
and the latter in two 
brands below mentioned seem to monopolize all 
the trade that desire the appearance without the 
cost of silk velvet. The Nonpareil velveteen was 
introduced last season and made quite a sensation, 
as the beauty of the goods, the richness of the 


gamp ), 


| color in all shades made it equal in appearance to 


velvet at about one-third the cost. 

Besides the above brand, a new velveteen has 
appeared this season which is proving a great 
favorite. It is called the “ Arcadia,” being a 
Manchester production of exceeding fineness, 
depth and richness of texture. It comes in all 
shades—dark wine, ruby, myrtle, green and the 
Its pile is soft, close and even, 
and experts cannot tell, except on the closest in- 
spection, that it is not Lyons velvet. We would 
suggest that before our lady readers purchase a 
velvet dress they ask for and examine either or 
both of the velveteens referred to. 


Dew Publications. 


FROM J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 

Leaflets from Standard Authors. Com- 
piled by Josephine E. Hodgdon. This is a series 
of extracts from the works of the best writers of 
English prose and poetry, printed in the form of 
leatlets, to be used by the young as reading-les- 
sons, either at home or in theschool-room. Thus, 
instead of wasting time over ordinary school- 
readers or children’s books, the little ones, or 
even their older brothers and sisters, may early 
become familiar with the classic literature of their 
own tongue. 

The set of leaflets before us is taken from the 
works of Prescott, the historian, and comprises the 
following: ‘‘Aztec Civilization,” “Interview with 
the Aztecs,” “Montezuma and his Empire, Em- 


bassy and Presents,” “March to Cempoalla,” and 
“Dispatches sent to Spain,” from the History of 


the Conqueat of Mexico; “ Marriage of Philip and 
Mary” and “Abdication of Charles V,” from the 
History of the Reignof Philip IT; “Pizarro and 
Lima,” and the “ Last Triumph of the Inca,” from 
the History of the Conquest of Peru. To these is 
prefixed a sketch of the life of William H. Pres 
cott. The “ Leaflets” are in two forms, in one of 
which the leaflets are separate, so that they can 
be readily distributed among a class; in the other 
they are bound together in a small paper volume 
for the teacher’s use. Both separate leaflets and 
bound volume are put up together in a neat paper 
envelope. 

We suggest the use of the whole series of “ Leaf- 
lets’? to mothers and teachers throughout the 
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land. They will also be found useful by any 
reader wishing to review his earlier studies, or de- | 
siring a familiarity with standard writers, which | 
his limited time or means tends to prevent his ac- 
quiring. They would, moreover, form a valuable 
addition to any school or Sunday-school library, 
being much better than some of the literature of 
the latter. 


FROM NELLIE LINCOLN ROSSITER, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


Silk and the Silk-Worm; a complete 
work of instruction on silk culture. By Nellie Lin- | 
coln Rossiter. Miss Rossiter, a young lady not 
more than fifteen or sixteen years of age, has 
already achieved a national reputation as a suc- 
cessful silk raiser. Her book, published by her- 
self, is only a little pamphlet, but it gives all that | 
is necessary to be known by those who wish to en- | 
gage in the cultivation of the silk-worm. It will 
answer the question so often asked, “ How can | 
women earn spending-money at home?’ Any 
woman desiring to add to her income might do | 
well to write to Miss Rossiter, and invest in a copy | 
of her book. Price, 25 cents. 


FROM T. B. PETERSON & BROS. 


The Annals of a Baby ; Showing how it 
was named, the baby’s first gifts, how the baby 
was nursed, the baby’s first party, the baby’s life, 


Doles and 


The Impending Conflict. 
A‘ the signs of the times indicate the rapid 


approach of a great conflict between the 

people and the organized and powerful liquor 
interests of the country. In the very nature of 
things such a conflict is inevitable, and the longer 
it is delayed the more fierce and desperate will be 
the struggle. As to the final outcome of this con- 
flict there can be no doubt. “The mills of the 
godsgrind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” 
In the upward movement of society toward a true 
and beneficent civilization in which all selfish 
interests will become subordinated to the com- 
mon good, every conflict between evil and good 
forces must result finally in triumph for the latter. 
There may be long and disheartening delays, 
many severe reverses, and sometimes periods of 
doubt and darkness. But in the end society will 
purge itself of all the evil elements that tend to its 
destruction. 

Reader, which side have you taken, or will you 
take, in this momentous conflict? The question is 
one that cannot be evaded. Where, in fact, do you 
stand to-day? Which side are you favoring, en- 
couraging and strengthening? Are you with the 
enemies of the people?—With those who are en- 
gaged in a traflic that brings upon them poverty, 
crime, disgrace, pauperism, suffering and sorrow; 
that leaves scarcely a household in the land un- 
touched by its blight; that robe industry of millions 
every year and levies taxes in the sum of millions 
more for the maintenance of police, prisons, courts 
and asylums, which, but for this traffic, would | 


etc. By Sarah Bridges Stebbins. Few can resist 
the fascination which the author has thrown around 
the scenes and characters of this charming story 
which most of our readers will remember, [ix 
pathos and occasional touches of humor will move 
the reader to alternate smiles and tears. It is 
thoroughly good. Price, in morocco cloth, $1.00: 
in paper, 50 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Woman in the Reformation. By Emma 
Louise Parry. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publica. 


| tion Society, pp. 204. Price, 90 cents. 


Lather at Hartburg Castle; a Reforma. 
tion story of 1521. Philadelphia: Lutheran Pub 
lication Society, pp. 142. Price, $1.00. 

Leaflets from Standard Authors. Pas. 


| sages from the works of William Hickling Pres 


cott. Compiled by Josephine E. Hodgdon. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., pp. 87. 

Hilda, or God Leadeth. By Franz Hoff: 
man; translated from the German by M. P 
Butcher. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication 
Society, pp. 201. Price, 90 cents. 

The Wine Question in the light of the 
New Dispensation. By John Ellis, M. D. New 
York: Published by the author, pp. 228. 


Gomments. 


scarcely have an existence? We leave you toanswer 
ares for yourself, but pray you to answer itin 
the light of a good conscience and of good citizen- 


ship. 


Cultivation of the Senses. 
G seme, and of the cultivation of the bodily 


senses, and the value of such cultivation as 
a preparation for useful work in the world, a 
writer of one of our daily papers, the Record, of 
this city, after speaking of the sense of taste, says: 
“Turn now to the ear. It is perhaps less culti- 
vated than any other organ, yet how wonderful is 
its capacity! The engineer of a great ocean 
steamer, standing amid his complicated machinery, 
with the rattle and roar of a thousand noises in 
his ears, suddenly catches somewhere a clink that 
is untrue—out of place; it is due to a loose sleeve 
or a tight joint, and he must find it out quickly ; 
but how? His trained ear tells him at once that 
it is the touch of iron on brass that he hears, not 
iron on iron, nor brass on brass, and by its relative 
importance to the whole great chorus he can locate 
it at once, Again, the hunter, amid all the com- 
plex voices of nature, has an ear so trained as to 
catch the note of the one animal for which he is 
searching. So with the sense of smell. Probably 
no other sense isso entirely neglected for practical 
purposes as this one, yet it is one of the most 
delicate of any. and it certainly might be cultivated 
for many valuable uses. 
* But, above all others, the sense of touch can be 
made of the greatest benefit to mankind. The hand 
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at times can take the place of the eye and the ear, 
and convey more accurate information to the mind 
than either of them. Here, then, is a great field 
for practical scientific education of the most useful 
kind. The eye itself cannot measure distance or 
form more truly than the skillful touch of a prac- 
tical hand, and there is a vast deal of work which 
can be done by the hand automatically without 
attracting the eye or even the mind. So regular 
and so true is this rapid, nervous worker, that all 
the world over ‘hand-made’ articles take prece 

dence over those which have come from the 
machine. If, in addition to the sense of touch, 
actual manual dexterity be assiduously cultivated, 
how valuable a workman is developed! There is 
little doubt that old King Midas, whose touch 
turned all things to gold, was simply a master of 
handicraft, and under his nimble fingers work was 
done which produced a golden return.” 


Fashion in Furniture. 


ASHION, economy and good taste rarely go 
hand in hand. Art in the household, which 
has received such a stimulus in the past few 

years, is a good thing in itself and is doing a great 
deal in the way of making our homes what they 
should be, attractive places. But good taste in 
household artis yet only with the few; and we find 
too often in its place an odd mixture of style, color 
and decoration which is anything but pleasing or | 
harmonious. A practical furniture dealer gives 
the following suggestions and advice on this subject: | 

‘Young housekeepers come to my store with | 

say $1,000 to spend. Instead of buying good solid 
furniture, which will last them until they grow 
rich and be able to withstand the assaults of the | 
children, they buy flimsy furniture, because it | 
looks so pretty and stylish and because the cush 
ions, which, by-the-by, cost more than the chairs, | 
are 0 exquisitely hued. Then $300 of the $1,000, | 
and sometimes $500 is safe to be expended in cur- 
tains of imitation draperies and cheap bric-a-brac. 
What is the result? Fora year ortwo their place 
looks pretty to the eye, but will not stand any close 
inspection; after that the worst of shabbiness and | 
speedy dilapidation ensues and new purchases have | 
tobemade. It is the story of the showy coat from a | 
cheap tailor’s, which is spoiled by the first shower 
of rain, Articles of virtu can never be cheap; 
their value consists in their rareness, Curtains | 
and screens are delightful in large rooms; in 
small apartments they are positively unhealthy. 

“Fashion in furniture appears to have become 

as capricious as fashion is in everything else, and 
the modern mania for novelty rules from basement 
to attic. I do not desire to decry, for one instant, 
the renaissance of the love of the beautiful in 
household furniture which has been awakened by 
such authorities as Eastlake, Donald G. Mitchell, 
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legs with an ugliness exceeding all ugliness, and then 
christens his conception the Arthur or the Lang- 
try or the Arabi, or by some other name continu- 
ally in the mouth of the public, he almost makes 
a fortune, so eagerly are the chairs purchased, 
Now I will allow that nothing used to be more 
hideous than the old fashioned American par- 
lor, with its huge stuffy furniture, square piano, 
marble topped tables and flaring carpet, but the 
chairs, etc., would last a whole generation, and the 
knowledge of the utter being almost unborn, the 
hideous parlor was the delight and pride of the 
owner. Curtains, lambrequins, screens and bric 
a-brac hardly had an existence prior to the Cen- 
tennial, and as for decorative art, even among the 
most cultivated people, it was rarely if ever a 
subject of conversation. Now how different it is! 
Can you enter even the humblest of middle-class 
rooms withuut running the risk of smashing a tea- 
cup or a plaque placed in a most inconvenient 
position, as if by accident. Are not vases mixed 
up among your legs when you stretch them under 
a table? Does not an immense porcelain dog 
with staring eyes almost frighten you out of your 
wits until you discover its inanimate character ? 
Do not dangling horseshoes tied with ribbon and 
vainted with forget-me-nots threaten to fall on your 
load even as the hair-hung sword above the head 
of Damocles? And then the torrent of china gos 
sip mixed with the principles of chiaroscuro, har 
mony of hue, dados, friezes, Etruscan shapes and 
wathetic blendings which fill the conversation of 
the young people of the present day may be con- 
sidered refinement from an art point of view, but 
the simple discussion of our mothers on knitting, 
crochet, jam-making, or even babies, and the excit- 


| able arguments of our fathers on classical lore, had a 


home flavor about them which J am afraid is now 
difficult to find.” 


Evil Effects of Chloral. 


JHE use of chloral as a means of inducing sleep 
too often leads to its excessive use. The re- 
lief it gives is only temporary, and when the 

effects pass off the sensitiveness and irritability 
that prevented sleep will in most cases be greater 
than before, and if chloral is taken again the 
quantity has to be increased. A sad illustration 
is given in the case of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A 
writer in The Century says: 

“ During the last eight years of his life, Ros- 
setti’s whole being was clouded by the terrible 
curse of an excitable temperament—sleep]essness. 
To overcome this enemy, which interfered with 
his powers of work and concentration of thought, 
he accepted the treacherous aid of the new drug, 
chloral, which was then vaunted as perfectly 
harmless in its effects upon the health. The doses 
of chloral became more and more necessary to 
him, and I am told that at last they became so 


Clarence Cook and Harriet Spofford, nor would I | frequent and excessive that no case has been re- 
be sparing in approbation of the appreciation of! corded in the annals of medicine in which one 
harmony of color and subdued effects of light and | patient has taken so much, or even half so much 
shade which has been taught by the esthetic! chloral as Rossetti took. Under this unwhole- 
school; but I cannot help thinking that the mania | some drug his constitution, originally a magnificent 
for decoratio. sacrifices much solid comfort. There | one, slipped unconsciously into decay, the more 
is, besides, an actual craze for fashion. If a| stealthily that the poison seemed to have no effect 
man succeeds in inventing a chair which pos-| whatever on the powers of the victim’s intellect. 
seases an extraordinary depth in theseat, a height, | He painted until physical force failed him; he 
aslope in the back, and, furthermore, carves the | wrote brilliantly to the very last, and two sonnets 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 





dictated by him on his death-bed are described to 
me as being entirely worthy of his mature powers.” 


The Temperance Reform in England. 


HE new movement in the temperance refor- 
a mation is making such decided progress in 
England as to draw from the London Times 
the astonished remark that “its rise and growth 
are like the rise of a new religion. The duties it 
lays down are an addition to the accepted moral 
standard of the age. It is not long since good 
port wine and good Church principles were thought 
to agree.” 
uncompromisingly on the side of temperance, and 
Canon Wilberforce has begun an agitation to ex- 
clude public houses and gin palaces from Church 
lands. As the Established Church is one of the 
largest real estate owners in Great Britain, the 
reform is a practical one of very serious import. 
At present, Archbishops and Bishops in their cor- 
porate capacity are perhaps the largest owners of 
ublic-house property in England, and Canon 
Wil berforce names one conspicuous scandal, where 
a church stands between two gin palaces, both 
owned by it. The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
given his adherence to the new movement, and its 
success seems to be a mere question of time.” 


Tornadoes and Their Causes. 


JHE frequent recurrence of destructive cyclones 
in various parts of our country, and particu- 
larly in the Northwest, is naturally leading to 

investigations as to their causes. Mr. T. B. 
Maury has contributed a paper to the North Ameri- 
can Review, under the title of “Tornadoes and 
Their Causes,” in which he gives his theory some- 
what as follows: 

“The hot air of the torrid zone is always as- 
cending, pressed upward by the heavier air from 
the north and south. The warm upper air finds 
its level by flowing toward either pole. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley, according to Mr. ery, is a grand 
continental highway in summer for this anti-trade- 
wind, which moves forward as an upper atmos- 
pheric force at a high velocity, and is deflected by 
the slower motion of the earth to the northeast. 
Below this current is the surface vapor- laden trade- 
wind diverted northward from the gulf. In the 
same pathway lies the course of the polar winds 
from the Rocky Mountain plateau, and from the 
impinging and conflicting of these currents arise 
the terrific aeria] disturbances known as cyclones, 
but more properly called tornadoes. 

“Tt is evident that, whatever eddies and disturb- 
ances are caused by the contact of the descending 
equatorial current with the surface wind moving 
in substantially the same direction, the big storms 
arise when the deflected upper air current meets a 
cold wind moving toward the equator. The re- 
sult is a violent rotary movement of the central 
vortex, maintained by excessive condensation and 
precipitation of ascending aqueous vapor. The 
column of gyratory air is like a tall flue contain- 
ing very rarefied air, the centrifugal force of the 
gyrations preventing the inflow of air from the 
sides. Below, however, there is no counter force, 
and the air rushes into that flue with terrible 
power, and when its mouth is near the earth, 
houses are unroofed and all movable objects car- 





Instead, the Church is placing itself 








ried up into the rotating column. The funnel. 
shaped cloud is formed by the condensation of 
vapor, caused by the meeting of the cold and warm. 
air currents, as well as by the sudden elevation into 
colder regions of the warm air of the surface. 

“Mr. Maury does not feel confident that there 
can ever be more than brief and local warnings of 
the coming of a full-fledged tornado. An elevation 
of ground alittle south west of a town or house would 
tend to cause a tornado to pass over and beyond, 
and thus save ihe place thus located. Under. 
ground an' .urm-proof retreats cannot be consid- 
ered suptrtiuous precautions in regions subject to 
these storms. Mr. Maury does not conceive that 
the cutting down of the forests has had any influ- 
ence in producing or increasing the frequency of 
tornadoes. Their causes are too remote, their 
action too tremendous, to be influenced in any sen- 
sible degree by man’s puny action upon the earth’s 
surface.” 


Publishers’ Department. 


WIDE DISPENSATION OF COMPOUND 
OXYGEN. 

The large and daily increasing number of those 
who have obtained relief from pain, or been re 
stored to health, by Compound Oxygen, reaching 
now to many thousands, scattered throughout the 
whole country, is having a wide influence on pub- 
lic sentiment. There are no arguments 80 con- 
vincing as well-known facts. If a man or a woman 
who has been suffering for years from an exhaust- 
ing disease, which no physician had been able to 
cure, tries a newly-discovered remedy, and is re- 
stored to health, the fact stands as an unanswerable 
argument in favor of that remedy, so far, at least, 
as this particular case is concerned. A resort to 
the same remedy, in another case, regarded as 
“incurable,” and with alike result, adds a new and 
stronger argument in its favor. Accumulate similar 
results to the number of hundreds and thousands, 
and in the widest range of chronic and “ desperate” 
diseases and abandoned cases, and you have a 
weight of evidence that is irresistible. 

The dispensers of this new remedy—Compound 
Oxygen—have, after over twelve years of earnest 
and untiring and costly efforts to introduce it to 
that class of the public which needs its vitalizing 
and health-restoring influences, succeeded in rest- 
ing its claims on the basis of facts and results of so 
wide and universal a character—facts and results 
on record, and open to the closest investigatiun »— 
that no room for a question remains as to its mar- 
velous action in restoring the diseased to health. 

Their large correspondence with patients and 
health-seekers, throughout this and other coun- 
tries, gives evidence of the increasing confidence 
which is steadily growing in the public mind 
favorable to the Compound Oxygen Cure. 


LARGE DEMANDS FoR Beatty’s OrRGANS.— 
Washington, N. J.—Beatty’s Organ Factory, 
located here, is running until midnight. The 
demand for Beatty’s organs is increasing daily. 
Mayor Beatty informs your correspondent to-night 
that he will manufacture and ship 1,500 Beethoven 
27-stops $90 organs during this month. His 
Switch-Back Railroad is now completed. 
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“ONLY DYSPEPSIA, DOCTOR!” 


said a patient to Abernethy. “ What would 
you have?” said the great surgeon—“ the 
plague?” Indigestion is the source of count- 
less mortal diseases. Check it early with Tar- 
RANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, and escape at 
once its present agonies and its probable con- 


sequences if neglected. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTsS. 





Send two 8-ct. stamps to C., TOLLNER, Jr., 
\ THE I Brooklyo, N. Y., for a new set elegant Chro 
mo Cards and Catalogue of Latest Designs 

\ STANDARD for Fall and Winter. . 


OUR NAME on 50 Handsome Chromo Cards, 14 
SILK 25 Extra large size, including Gold and Silver Chre 
mos, no 2 alike, 10c. 4 page to $1.00, These Cards 
OF THE are the best ever sold. Franklin Printing Co., New 
Haven, Conn, 


wo RLD. $5 to $20 day at home. Samples worth 85 free, 


Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine 
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WITHOUT A PARALLEL 
_IN MEDICAL HISTORY, , 


4 —— 


The remarkable results which have attended the 
adininistration of Compound Oxygen, the new rem- 
edy for chronic and so-called “ incurable diseases,” 
are withoul aparatiel in medical history. 

As dispensers of this new remedy, we have, after 
over twelve years of earnest, untiring and costly 
effort to introduce it to those who need its vitalizing 
and health-restoring influences, succeeded in rest- 
ing its claims on the basis of facts and results of so 
wide and universal a character—Jfacis and results on 
record, and open to the closest investigations—that no 
room for a question remains as to its marvelous 
action in restoring the diseased to health. 

The rapidly-increasing number of those who have 
obtained relief from pain, cr been restored to 
health, by Compound Oxygen, reaching now to 
many thousands, scattered throughout the whole 
country, is having a wide influence on public senti- 
ment, There are no arguments so convincing as 
well-known facts. If a manor a woman who has 
been suffering for years from an exhausting disease, 
which no physician had been able to cure, tries a 
newly-discovered remedy, and is brought back to 
health, the fact stands as an unanswerable argument 
in favor of that remedy, so far, at least, as this par- 
ticular case iseoncerned, A resort to the same rem- 
edy in another case, regarded as “incurable,” and 
with a like result, adds a new and stronger argu- 
ment in its favor, Accumulate similar resulis to 
the number of hundreds and thousands, and in the 
widest range of chronic and “desperate” diseases 
and abandoned cases, and you have a weight of evi- 
dence that is irresistible, On this weight of indis- 
putable evidence we rest the claims of Compound 
Oxygen. 

Itis frequently urged against this Treatment by 
persons who have not made themselves acquainted 
with the natural laws governing its action, that the 
same agent is administered for all diseases—for neu- 
ralgia or catarrh; for rheumatism or consumption; 
for heart disease or bronchitis; that we offer it asa 
universal specific. Inour Treatise on Compound Oxry- 
gen, which will be mailed free to any one who will 
write to us for it, we havefually explained the nature 
and action of this remedy, and shown that it is not 
specificto any disease or class of diseases, but that 
it acts directly upon the nervous system and vital 


organs, ahd thence universally in the whole body. | 


It gives new force and a more vigorous action to 
all the life-centres, thus restoring to nature the 
dominant power and healthy action which had 
been lost. This being the case, no matter what the 


disease, or where located, it must be gradually | 


ameliorated,and, if the central healthy action can 
be maintained, finally cured. Every intelligent 


and unprejudiced person will at once see that if the | 
“ Flealth and Life,” our Quarterly Record of € ‘asesand 


law of action which we claim for Compound Oxy- 
gen be the true one, its operation must be universal, 
and not local or specific; and that all forms of dis- 
ease may be reached by this agent. And the fact 
that they are reached, and in so large a number of 
cases relieved, verifies the theory of cure and sub- 





stantiates the’ claims which are made for this » 
subsiance as being the most remasccble tn its aetio 
any therapeulic agent yet discovered, 

If we contrast the violence which is so often don 
to the delicate or ganismsofthe human body through 
the administration of drugs, given to break the fo: 
of a disease, and which sometimes keeps the patient 
lingering for monthg in slow convalescence, needin 
all the while the physician's care—with the revital 
ized condition of Compound Oxygen patients, the 
advantage on the side of the latter, as compared 
with those treated under most of the prevailing sys- | 
tems, becomes strikingly apparent. Underthe new 
Treatment which is by inhalation, there is no weak- 
ening of the tone of the stomach by drugs, and no 
violentassaults upon any nerve or Nbre in the body, 
but a gentle and subtly penctrating tniiucnec, reaching 
to the very centre of « the life forces, and restoring 
them to healthier action, The natural result under 
this Treatment must be that, whena patient recovers 
he is in afar better condition to resist the causes 
which produce disease than the patient who has had 
the life-forces weakened through drug tmedica- 
tion, 

As a restorer of vilal Jorec, it ean be largely shown 
from the results obtained during the past twelve 
years, that Compound Orygen is the mostefjicient agent 
yet discovered by the medical profession, Its use by 
over-worked business and professional men, and by all 
who suffer from nervous exhaustion and low vitality, 
would save many hundreds of lives every year, and give 
to thousands more the ability to work without the weari, 
ness, exhaustion and peril which now attend their labors. 

Our large correspondence with patients and health- 
seekers, throughout this and other countries, gives 
evidenceof the increasing confidence which is stead- 
ily growing in the public mind favorable to the Oxy- 
gen cure, The living witnesses to its remarkable 
efficacy, and the warm advocates of its dispensation 
are,as wohave said, rapidly increasing. By personal 
influence and correspondence, those who have been 
relieved from distressing complaints, or cured of 
diseases which were steadily growing worse for | 
years, are sending the good news of their recovery 
to friends and neighbors, near and remote. Many 
of these order the Treatment, and if helped or cured, 


las rarely fails to be the case, become in turn the 


friendsand advocates of thisnew method ofcure. So 
the knowledgeis spreading,and the use ofCompound 
Oxygen growing, with a rapidity of which few out- 
side of our establishment have any comprehen- 
sion. 

To those who wish toinform themselves in regard 
to this new Treatment, we will send, /rce of cost, our 
“Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” and our pamphiet, 
containing over fifty “ Unsolicited Testimonials ;”’ also 


Cures, under the Compound Oxygen Treatment, in 
which will be found, as reported by patients them 
selves, and open for ver m, more remarkable results in 
a single period of three months than all the medical journals 


| in the United States can showin a year ! 


DEPOSITORY ON PaciFic Coast.—H. E. Mathews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
California, will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


GB SAE AMEN? 1109 and 1111 Girard St. (Between Ceestant & Market), Phril.z., Pa. 























